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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N spite of certain Spc yradic disturbances, the calm restored to India inside and outside the country. What is perfectly clear is the fact 
| by the Viceroy’s declaration last week continues. The most that the Soviet authorities have nothing to grumble at. Communist 
important event of the last few days has been the decision taken by influence has been strengthened, the leadership of the Smallholders’ 

> Council of the All-India Muslim League by an overwhelming Party has been further weakened, the somewhat artificial unity of 
majority to accept the British Government’s plan. The terms of that party has been all but broken, the desired nationalisation 
the decision are a little ambiguous, for while the Council declares of the banks is assured, and there will probably be a new election 
it can agree to the partition of Bengal and the Punjab, it gives in the autumn which will be a little nearer to the Polish than to the 
full authority to Mr. Jinnah to accept the fundamental principles of Western model. The policy of most Hungarians will remain funda- 
the plan. That means at least a postponement of difficulties, and mentally pro-Hungari an rather than pro-Russian or pro-American, 
the main thing is to proceed forthwith with the essentials of the but the difficulty of steering a middle course will have been increased 
scheme. That is already being done in London, where a short Bill by the succession of Communist moves of which the removal of M. 
providing for the transfer of power in India to the Dominions of Nagy was merely the most recent. The American note of protest in 
Hindustan and Pakistan is already in preparation. Since it is in- strong terms has been sent after some careful preparation. But it 
tended to carry the Bill during this session, which is already far is quite certain that words, however strong, will have no effect on 
advanced, there is no time to be lost. Simultaneously, the Viceroy Russian policy. The latest demonstration of that fact is found in 
is continuing his informal talks with the Indian leaders, and one Mr. Molotov’s reply to the British request for further information 
sign of progress is the decision of the Muslims, who have hitherto on the Hungarian situation. His immediate counter-accusation of 
held aloof from the Constituent Assembly, to take their places there. British interference only emphasises that in verbal warfare the 
Some difficulties will inevitably be caused by the transition from Russians have a head start of all comers. At present it is easier to see 
one Constituent Assembly to two, for Hindustan and Pakistan will the general effect of the changes in Hungary than it is to decide what 
have to draft their respective constitutions separately, and there is to do about it. In the meantime, in Bulgaria, where the extension of 
no likelihood that the two will be identical. Other difficulties will Russian Communist influence has gone rather further, the leader of 
have to be faced, for in spite of the reservations made by the Muslim the Agrarian opposition group has been placed under arrest ; and in 
League partition of Bengal and the Punjab seems certain. The posi- Austria, where it has not gone nearly so far, the small Communist 
tion of the States, moreover, has not been defined. It is reported element is making a bid for bigger representation in the Government 











that Hyderabad, the most important of them, has decided to declare and the almost routine attacks on the more successful mensbers of 
is 











for independence. If that example is widely followed there will be the Government are beginning. If the Russians really are preparing 
a considerable fragmentation of India—though there is nothing to withdraw eastwards they are leaving some ronment ae well- 
irrational in the independence of a State which, like Hyderabad, has prepared outposts behind them. 
an area of 80,000 square miles and a population of 16,000,000 
7 Despair in Germany 
QS > » - . : ' " 
“astern Europ an Shuffle Lord Pakenham is striving, with much gallantry and some success, 
Just how many Hungarians are pleased with the recent move of to put some heart into Germany. For it is abundantly clear that 
the political centre of gravity towards the left, and just how many the danger is not revolt or resistance—of that the people are 






are displeased, is not revealed by the cautious, > onan and obviously incapable—but rather apathy and hopelessness. Some 
ents there have been in the past week, such as 











‘umes disingenuous statements from Hungar sources both political devel 
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the meeting of the Presidents of the Lander, minus the Presidents of 
the Lander in the Russian Zone, at Munich, but everything in the 
end comes back to food. It was the subject of an unhopeful (as far 
as the immediate future is concerned) statement issued by Sir Sholto 
Douglas on Monday ; it was the subject of a rather less unhopeful 
conversation between Lord Pakenham and Herr Liibke, Minister of 
Food in North Rhine-Westphalia, last week. Herr Libke has at least 
a plan, whether it proves practical or not. One feature of it is the im- 
port of 2,000,000 tons of maize annually to feed pigs, which will pro- 
duce fat. But the maize, of course, has to be found and then paid for, 
Germany cannot pay ; Britain cannot add to her payments, which she 
must, indeed, somehow reduce. The only immediate hope comes 
from Mr. Marshall, for any scheme for the rehabilitation of Western 
Europe with American aid cannot conceivably fail to include new 
steps for the rehabilitation of Germany. But administrative measures 
are needed as well as nutritional. More food is imperative. Without 
that not only can nothing improve but everything may break down. 
There must be decisions as to which factories—if any more—are to be 
stripped for reparations. A Germany that is left incapable of pro- 
ducing will not even attempt to produce. And though Germany can in 
the end only be saved by her own exertions she must at this stage 
be given a start, which is beyond her unaided powers. 


The French Strikes 

Believers in the English legend that the French are a logical people 
have had their credulity seriously strained by the events of the past 
week. The one thing that France most certainly cannot afford at 
this moment is a widespread strike movement. The railway strike 
has already resulted in a loss of foreign income and the reduction 
of food supplies, and its effect has been felt throughout industry 
with disastrous results on overall production. It has already pro- 
duced a rise in the prices of those goods and services which are 
still available. If the strikers are to get their way, there will be 
a rise in wages which will almost certainly be inflationary. The 
work of railwaymen presents one of the cases in which it is almost 
impossible to relate a rise in wages to a rise in output. In any case, 
the total effect of the strikes will be to weaken such controls as there 
are in France. That, in view of the rigidity and stupidity of many 
of the existing arrangements, would not be entirely bad in itself, but 
to the extent that it would inhibit the setting up of the more reason- 
able controls which are essential to the working of the Monnet Plan 
it would be a major disaster. There can no longer be any doubt 
that many of the claims for wage increases are justified on moral 
grounds. Profits, including black market profits, have been getting 
more than their share of the national income since the war. But 
the answer to all these difficulties is control, and control is certain to 
be hindered by strike action. The failure of the price cuts in- 
augurated by M. Blum has shown that adjustments to the ordinary 
market mechanism are not enough. It is becoming doubtful even 
whether the firmness with which M. Ramadier is resisting any new 
twist in the inflationary spiral will be enough. But logic would do 
the trick. The Monnet Plan is the best post-war reconstruction 
scheme yet produced in any country, and it is designed to answer 
just those questions which the Government and the unions are failing 
to answer. 


Japan and Australia 

The new Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr. Hitoshi Ashida, has now 
followed the Prime Minister with a statement to the Press in which 
he said, among other things, that Japan looked forward to greater 
industrialisation, but that the goods produced would not be allowed 
10 flood world markets, since they would be consumed at home. The 
tiful simplicity of this last statement is almost as touching as 
that Japan wished to have the Ryukyu Islands restored 
ntal reasons.” If, before giving positive proof of a real 
change of heart, Japan really did get these islands, together with 
the Kuriles and other islands, which Mr. Ashida also wanted, and 
¥ormosa, which was less conspicuously claimed by an official of 
the Japanese Foreign Office, the reasons would certainly have their 
e. Fortunately, despite General MacArthur’s peculiar 
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mode of self-expression, American policy is fundamentally realistic, 
as the recent arrangements for the resumption of private trade with 
Japan plainly show. It is also unlikely that the American authori- 
ties will succumb to the invitation already extended in certain 
Japanese quarters to a dog-fight with the Soviet Union in which 
Japan would be tertius gaudens. The Australian policy is as firm as 
tMe American and much more plainly stated. In the past week the 
Minister of Defence, Mr. Dedman, has outlined a defence policy 
which provides for a much bigger establishment and expenditure 
than before the war. The Minister for External Affairs, Dr. Evatt, 
has also outlined the Australian attitude to the peace terms and 
made it clear that, although the establishment of democracy in 
Japan is regarded as a possibility, for the time being contro! will 
have to be applied to all branches of Japanese affairs right down 
to such matters as civil aviation and whale fishing. And there is 
news that the arrangements for joint Pacific defences with the United 
States are now entering the stage of detailed discussion. At the 
same time there are some Australian misgivings lest matters which 
are best dealt with in the peace treaty should be settled in advance 
of it. This example of vigilance deserves to be widely followed. 


The International Force 


The important speech made by Sir Alexander Cadogan at the 
Security Council on Tuesday on the Military Staff Committee’s 
recent report on an international force makes the best of what must 
be recognised to be a thoroughly unsatisfactory business. The 
United Nations Charter provides that all Members of the Organisa- 
tion shall hold ready at call forces to be used in case of necessity 
on behalf of the Organisation at the behest of the Security Council, 
and the Military Staff Committee is charged with drawing up the 
necessary plans for their use. This, after prolonged delay, it has at 
last partially succeeded in doing—only partially because of Russia’s 
usual inability to agree with the other Great Powers represented on 
the Committee. The disagreement concerns matters much more 
important than mere detail, but the really serious problem js created 
by the existence of the veto, which means that a United Nations 
Force can never be used against a State which a single Great Power, 
e.g., Russia, decides it shall not be used against. The conclusion 
drawn from that is that the Force can only be used against small 
States, but even that cannot be assumed, for a Great Power could veto 
its use against a-small State which happened to be its protégé. On the 
general question Sir Alexander Cadogan makes the point that forces 


Great Power, for if aggression was committed by such a Power, 
though the forces in question could not be used against it by U.N.O., 
there would be nothing to prevent the States contributing them from 
employing them (and possibly still larger contingents of their own 
forces as well) collectively to restrain the aggressor; Article 51 of 
the Charter seems specifically to authorise that. This is, no doubt, 
legally correct, and it is very desirable to dispel the idea that veto by 
a single Power can frustrate completely all plans for collective 
defence. But that does not alter the fact that the possible exercise 
of the veto in such a matter is a very serious blow to confidence in 
the United Nations. 


Perplexing Poles 


While it was perfectly right for the House of Commons to press 
Ministers regarding the deportation of a small number of Poles from 
this country to the British Zone of Germany so long as there was 
any doubt about the legality of the proceeding, the statement made 
on the subject by the Home Secretary on Tuesday should remove 
any grounds for concern. The Poles now in this country, most of 
them men who fought under General Anders in Italy, have two 
alternatives open to them. They can return to their own country, 
a course which the British Government strongly advises, though 
sonfe of the activities of the secret police in Poland hardly provide 
an encouragement to Poles who supported the Polish Government in 
London ; or they can join the Polish Resettlement Corps, be given 
an industrial training and be gradually absorbed permanently into 
British industry. Out of the 136,000 Poles in this country al] but 
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5,000 have taken one course or the other. Those who refuse either 
can clearly not be kept here indefinitely at British expense ; it is not 
proposed to send them to Poland against their will, and if any other 
country is willing to take them they can go to it. But a start must 
be made in transferring them from this country, and the British Zone 
of Germany is the one place where no difficulties about their recep- 
tion arise. Even so they are under no compulsion to remain there 
if they can secure permission to enter some neighbouring country. 
It is a difficult problem, but pure recalcitrance can be neither 
encouraged nor tolerated. 


The Cabinet and Equal Pay 


It is difficult to quarrel with the Government’s decision regarding 
equal pay for men and women. The subject has been given imme- 
diate urgency by the Labour Party Conference resolution, carried in 
face of the executive, demanding the immediate application of the 
principle. It would, incidentally, have been matter for concern if 
the Cabinet had decided to defer to the insistence of any outside 
body, even the chief official organ of the party it represents. On 
that ground alone, quite apart from the inherent merits of the ques- 
tion, the statement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Wednesday is reassuring. But it was in fact fully justified on the 
merits of the question. The Royal Commission, as Mr. Dalton 
recalled, was not called on to make any recommendation regarding 
equal pay (in this matter one inadvertent sentence in a note on the 
subject in last week’s Spectator did the Commission some injustice), 
but only to point out what the financial and social consequences of 
the application of the principle would be. Having considered the 
Commission’s report, the Government quite definitely accepts the 
principle, but cannot in the present state of the country’s finances 
give it immediate application. Its adoption for Government and 
local government clerical staffs and teachers would involve an annual 
expenditure of £24,000,000, rising gradually to £30,000,000, and 
other inevitable extensions would increase that sum considerably. 
Private firms, moreover, would be compelled to follow the Govern- 
ment’s example, with inflationary effects that would inevitably prove 
disastrous. There can, therefore, be no equal pay at once, but the 
Government might well consider one or two suggestions made across 
the floor of the House on Wednesday, such as giving men and women 
in the Civil Service equal increments forthwith. 


The Rights of Man 


One of the hopes of all who look to the United Nations for some- 
thing more than what may be called hard politics has been that there 
should emerge from the new organisation some simple and agreed 
statement of elementary human rights, which the Governments of 
all Member States. would undertake to observe. Some progress 
is being made towards that goal. A Human Rights Commission of 
the Assembly has been constituted, a drafting committee of the 
Commission is in session this week, and the British Government 
has submitted to it a tentative draft for a concrete and comprehensive 
International Bill of Human Rights. The Bill is intended to be 
much more than a mere statement of laudable principles ; the pro- 
position is that any State found by a two-thirds majority of the 
General Assembly to have violated the provisions of the Bill per- 
sistently shall be liable to expulsion from U.N.O. The definition 
of fundamental rights is sound. It prohibits execution of any 
person except in proper pursuance of the due processes of law ; 
any form of slavery; any imprisonment without trial, except for 
brief periods of preliminary detention ; punishment under laws which 
did not exist when the offence was committed. It provides positively 
for freedom of religious belief, worship and teaching; freedom of 
expression by speech, writing and publication; freedom of public 
assembly and association for any lawful purpose. This is by no 
means the only draft the Drafting Committee has before it ; other 
Governments and various private organisations have submitted 
versions. The British draft sets a standard which, if it is the 
minimum that reasonable men would advocate, is far beyond the 
Practice of numbers of States Members of U.N.O. For that reason 
an easy passage cannot be expected for it, but it deserves the support 
of an enlightened public the world over. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HILE the Lords have been sitting patiently, if not unprece- 

dentedly, until 11 p.m., the Commons have divided their time 
between the Finance Bill and mopping-up operations, In the latter 
category came Monday’s Third Reading of the Agricultural Bill and 
yesterday’s Report Stage and Third Reading of the Fire Services 
Bill. The Agriculture Bill, spared the guillotine on both Committee 
and Report Stages, came to the House for Third Reading with the 
benefit of full Parliamentary scrutiny and discussion, and received 
its Third Reading unopposed. There was, however, nothing dull or 
languid about the full day’s debate, which attracted, at any rate by 
the standards of a non-controversial Monday, a good attendance. 
It so happened that Mr. Tom Williams was heavily engaged during 
Question Time immediately preceding the debate, and a less imper- 
turbable man might have been shaken by what was a particularly 
brisk preliminary barrage of supplementaries. But Mr. Williams 
made an acceptable speech in even tones, which accelerated only 
when he made brief passing reference to the inconvenient topics of 
rural housing and amenities. 

* * * * 

Mr. Lennox Boyd replied for the Opposition with his customary 
brisk vigour and well-marshalled argument, and then Back-Benchers 
on both sides plunged in enthusiastically. There was perhaps not 
a great deal of debating in the strict sense, but there were a number 
of interesting and stimulating speeches. From the Government 
Benches, Mr. George Brown made a particularly well-delivered 
speech ; but the best Back-Bench Socialist speech of the day came 
from Mrs. Manning, clear, concise, constructive and faultlessly 
delivered without notes. Though not the leading feminine orator 
in the House, she certainly has claims to rank as the best woman 
Parliamentary speaker. From the Conservative Back-Benches came 
many good speeches on a topic to which Back-Bench Conservatism 
has always paid close attention. Among the best were those of 
Major Mott-Radclyffe and Mr. Gerald Williams, while Mr. Lambert 
and Mr. Emrys Roberts spoke well from their respective Liberal 
Benches. The debate ended with speeches from Captain Crook- 
shank and the Solicitor-General. The former was well-balanced and 
felicitous in phrase as usual, while Sir Frank gave fresh proof of 
versatility in his reply for the Government. It is true that he 
appeared to get a little involved in the economic deductions to be 
drawn from the prices of young store pigs. But apart from that it 
was a good speech, though it contained two uses of the word 
“ foundational,’ which is two too many in any speech. 

x . + *x 

After the Agriculture Bill came the Penicillin Bill, which was 
expected to pass through the House unopposed. Mr. Bevan intro- 
duced it temperately, and Sir John Mellor criticised it constructively. 
Mr. Linstead and Dr. Haden Guest made brief speeches from their 
expert points of view. A Conservative spokesman announced that 
the Opposition would not divide against the Bill. All seemed to be 
proceeding in an orderly fashion to a predestined end. But then 
Mr. Shawcross sprang to his feet with a heated denunciation of the 
patent medicine industry, which brought Mr. Marshall to his 
feet in an equally heated denunciation of the “false approbation ” 
given to penicillin. Despite the frantic gesticulations of Mr. Bevan 
towards the clock, 10 o’clock came with Mr. Marshall still on his 
feet and the Penicillin Bill “talked out ”—but only for a week. 

* * * * 

Discussion on the Finance Bill has been more technical and less 
popular than is sometimes the case. But the exchanges between 
Mr. Dalton and Mr. Stanley, even when not spiced with wit—which 
they frequently are—are stimulating and informative. From behind, 
Commander Braithwaite was good on the subject of income-tax and 
Mr. Eccles on the agreeable topic of tobacco and the complex ques- 
tion of retirement benefits for directors and employees. The Chan- 
cellor was a particularly busy man on Wednesday, making his con- 
sidered statement on equal pay, followed by a less considered answer 
to a question by Mr. W. J. Brown which might pardonably have 
been mistaken for a platform speech. On Wednesday, too, Mr. Bevin 
added another inch or two to his Parliamentary stature by the firm 
lucidity of his Ministerial answers. D. C. W.-S. 
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AMERICA AND EUROPE 


MMEDIATELY after Mr. Marshall’s speech at Harvard on 
June sth, in which he said that the countries of Europe should 
draw up a programme designed to put the continent on its feet 
economically, there was talk of America saving the world through 
a new lend-lease policy. However desirable that end may be, an 
examination of the orders of magnitude of maximum American aid 
and minimum European needs indicates that it will be difficult to 
achieve. It must be realised that Mr. Marshall has, at one 
and the same time, to assure himself that such a vast new pro- 
gramme of aid will be accepted first and foremost as an 
encouragement to self-help, and to warn the American public that 
unless it consents to this programme it can hardly escape the 
universal disaster which will follow. As things stand the danger 
to the world which is being built up through the chronic lack of 
balance in America’s international trading account is as important 
a factor for the world to-day as is the qualified promise of further 
American aid. A reasonably clear understanding of the nature of 
world needs, of the necessity for a balance between dollar expendi- 
ture and dollar income, and of the connection between the two is 
found in the State Department. But the State Department in the 
last analysis is a servant. The masters are the American people, 
and the American people have not yet fully realised that their 
servants are better informed than themselves. 

At this moment, even though Mr. Marshall’s prestige is high, 
and even though Mr. Truman is only just over the latest hump in 
the switchback of popularity, an examination of America’s part 
in the world economy must give rise to grave misgivings. On 
May 8th Mr. Dean Acheson made a speech which is almost as 
important as a foundation document of the Truman Doctrine as 
the President’s own original speech of March 12th. Mr. Acheson 
made it plain that positive economic aid to freedom-loving coun- 
tries was as much a part of the doctrine as resistance to those who 
wished to interfere with freedom. But ke the same time he pointed 
out that American exports are running at the rate of $16,000 
million a year as against imports of $8,000 million. As they stand 
the figures contradict the doctrine. Mr. Acheson saw that, and 
made suggestions for filling the gap. Mr. Marshall also sees it, as 
his Harvard speech shows. But does the average American see it? 
And even if he does, will he choose to undertake the vast and 
unprecedented programme of grants and loans which will put the 
matter right, or will he take the opposite risk which goes with let- 
ting the balance pile up until it topples over into default, bank- 
ruptcy and an American slump? Unfortunately the second alter- 
native cannot be ruled out yet. And, even more unfortunately, 
there is a doubt whether the most brilliant enlightenment could 
overcome the difficulties of the immediate situation. 

What are those difficulties? In the roundest of figures they are 
contained in Mr, Acheson’s estimate that in 1947 United States 
exports of goods and services will exceed imports by $8,000 mil- 
lion. That figure is so important that it needs a little further 
examination, The estimate of the United States Department of 
Commerce, which Mr. Acheson used, is that in 1947 the United 
States will supply 16,200 million dollars’ worth of goods and 
services to the rest of the world. On the other hand she is expected 
to buy about $6,700 million worth of goods, to pay $200 million 
in interest and to buy services up to about $2,000 million. That 
leaves a gap of about $7,300 million. It can be partly closed by 
gold shipments and drawing on existing dollar reserves (say $1,400 
million together), and private gifts and remittances by Americans 
amounting to $500 million. There will thus be $5,300 million 
still to be covered by Government loans and outright gifts. It is 
likely that the gifts will amount to $1,900 million this year, so 


that the final amount to be covered by loans is $3,400 million, 
But in the course of the next few years the gifts will fade away 
and the gap will not, so that America faces a loan outflow of about 
$5,000 million for some years to come. Faces is hardly the word, 
There has been a widespread tendency to look the other way, which 
is only now weakening for the first time. . 

Once again the vital importance of the subject demands some- 
thing more than the round figure and the short answer. There 
are many ways of bridging the five billion dollar gap and they 
must be listed. It is not likely that the economic battle will be 
won through a single device. Those observers who argue that 
all that is needed is an increase in American imports, or an expan- 
sion of American overseas investment, or any other one panacea, 
have simply failed to grasp the magnitude of the problem. To fill 
the gap of $5,000 million, American imports would have 
to be twice what they were in 1946. Or again, American invest- 
ment abroad would have to be four times the net outward 
capital movement in the year 1928, a year which easily broke all 
records and (as Wall Street will never forget) immediately pre- 
ceded the greatest slump in history. Arguments for a single cure- 
all are sheer quackery, When Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, the vice- 
chairman of the National City Bank of New York said in London 
a little while ago that American investors will not be so free with 
their money now as they were between the two wars, he was speak- 
ing the truth. And when Mr. John McCloy, the president of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, said “If 
we could strike the rock of American financial confidence, there is 
a lot of water to be drained out of it” he was talking in terms of 
miracles which do not happen in these latter days, 

If there is an answer it must be a composite answer cf which 
greater American investment is only a part. Certainly there must 
be an increase in American imports, and the quickest device for 
securing that would be the abolition of the tariff wall around the 
United States. But if the International Bank cannot strike water 
from rocks neither can free traders cause walls to fall down 
at the blast of somewhat rusty trumpets. Yet still there is a 
chance that the barrier will be reduced and the flow of imports 
increased. The suggestion that American exports might be reduced 
is more dangerous, the world’s needs being what they are. But 
an attempt might be made to cut out the non-necessities. Govern- 
ment lending will have its part to play, but whether it is done 
through the International Bank or through the American Export- 
Import Bank, it is ultimately the individual American investor who 
will have to find the money. And even if the strong resistance in that 
quarter is overcome, it will still be necessary to find the right goods 
at the right prices. The controls which give the Administration 
the power to obtain and export those goods are due to expire on 
June 30th, and it would be unwise to rely on their renewal. All 
these things must be done quickly and at one and the same time. 

Mr. Marshall is setting about the task with method and deter- 
mination, He has been doing it for some time and the State 
Department was already doing it before he took over. It was already 
known that the planning division of the State Department was work- 
ing on an estimate of world needs, that other countries would be 
asked to help make that estimate, and that the countries of Europe 
would be asked to tighten up their internal economic arrangements 
—particularly for food collection and rationing—as a condition of 
further American aid. Mr. Marshall devoted over half his speech to 
the last point and in doing so he put his finger on the most important 
issue of all. Unless American aid is primarily regarded as a support 
during a period of capital reconstruction, rather than as an uncon- 
ditional dole, it will be money thrown down a bottomless drain. 
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fr is not to the interest either of America or of the world that 
Europe should be full of remittance men, American aid is aid for 
production, not for consumption. It is only when the matter is 
jooked at in this light that Mr. Marshall’s statement that the coun- 
tries of Europe must estimate their needs makes sense. Con- 
sumption needs are infinite, whereas an estimate can be made of 
a capital construction programme, In France it has already been 
made in the Monnet Plan. It is also this fact which sets a gulf 
between post-war aid and lend-lease. Most lend-lease goods were 
for consumption—for destruction in war. Any future aid will be, 
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directly or indirectly, for the rehabilitation of the productive 
machine. It is this fact on which Mr. Marshall insists, both to the 
prospective recipients and to his own countrymen. His policy 
requires a willingness to make a sound investment and a corre- 
sponding willingness to buy the products of the new factories and 
machines. The sheer financial size of the transaction raises the 
doubt whether it will ever be carried out. The fact that it is still 
not beyond American capacity raises the hope that it will. But the 
keystone of the whole edifice is European willingness, not merely 
to accept aid, but to put it to productive use, 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT the man-power situation is difficult is understood by every- 
T ene, but most of us are getting a little tired of the monotonous 
reiteration of “man-power shortage” by Ministers whenever the 
convenience of the public is being still further curtailed. Take 
Kew Gardens, which belong to the Government, and therefore to 
the public. What could possibly be more desirable than that men 
and women should be able to wander through those cool glades 
in the summer months as long as daylight lasts? But no; the 
gardens must be shut at eight—for the Minister of Agriculture, 
who is responsible, says no labour is available for the extra hours. 
Take the collection and delivery of letters in London; never, I 
believe, even at the height of war has the public been given a worse 
service than it has to. put up with today. It is outrageous that 
men with letters to write after they come home from work should 
have to leave them lying in the pillar-box till 8.30 or 9 the next 
morning, because there is no collection after 6.30 p.m. The reason 
given is that the Government has insisted that more labour shall 
be diverted to productive industries—as if communication and 
transport were relatively negligible, instead of being what they in 
fact are, essential constituents in the life of the community. But, 
in addition, the postal unions are objecting to late collection and 
late delivery, and if there is ever a choice between the convenience 
of the public and the demands of a union, the public has never a 
dog’s chance. Are we to be told soon that no trains can start later 


than 6.30 ? 
- * * * 


The business—not editorial—partnership between that unique 
quarterly The Countryman and Punch found singularly happy 
expression in the luncheon given a few days ago by the proprietors 
of the latter journal to the editor and founder of The Countryman, 
Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, on his retirement after twenty-one years’ 
service. The Prime Minister was there, and Lord Wavell and Sir 
Stafford Cripps, whose son is The Countryman’s new editor, and 
various other well-known persons associated with the country or 
with journalism or both. ‘There were at least three able-bodied 
octogenarians present in addition to the chief guest—Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, Sir Ernest Graham Little and Mr. W. W. Hadley, editor 
of The Sunday Times. Mr. Robertson Scott himself, casting about 
for new tasks at 81, mentioned that he intends to write the story of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, on which he worked half a century and more 
ago with Greenwood and W. T. Stead and Cook and J. A. Spender. 
After that I hope he will set to work on his reminiscences ; few men 
have enjoyed a life at once so long, so satisfying and so full of varied 
interest. As for The Countryman, to have edited and published such 
a paper for twenty years in a village in the depths of Oxfordshire, 
miles from dnywhere, is a unique achievement. 

7 * * + 

Protests are made from time to time, and I should like to add 
mine now, at the practice of bringing in verdicts of “ Suicide while 
of unsound ming” at inquests when there is no evidence of in- 
sanity except the suicide itself. What prompts this observation is 
the sad death of Mrs. Mavis Tate, late M.P. for Frome, after a 
long and painful illness. I have only read such evidence as the 
Papers gave, but on that there would seem to be no justification 
lor finding that “she died of gas-poisoning, self-administered, while 
the balance of her mind was disturbed by ill-health.” All the 
indications are that Mrs. Tate’s mind was in no way disturbed. On 


the contrary, she considered her action carefully and deliberately 
beforehand, and reached the conclusion that with no one dependent 
on her, and constant pain and perpetual sleeplessness her lot, it 
was the wiser thing to end her life. Who will take it on him to say 
she was wrong? If, as I suppose is the case, such verdicts as were 
given in this case are defended as a charitable alternative to the 
harsh and distasteful felo cde se, then the law requiring the latter 
finding might well be changed. 
* * + * 

Oxford, more chivalrous in this matter than Cambridge, put 
women on the same footing as men as regards degrees soon after 
the last war. Cambridge has not done it yet, but the thing is now 
as good as settled, since the syndicate which has had the matter 
referred to it has recommended that all distinction of sex, whether 
concerning degrees, teaching posts or offices in the university, other 
than those of Proctor and Esquire Bedell, shall now be swept away. 
One interesting question is raised by the suggestion that the number 
of women in the university should not normally exceed one-fifth of 
the number of men. Already that number would be more than 
the two women’s colleges could accommodate, so that the question 
of a third women’s college, often discussed but never much more 
than academically, becomes a practical issue. Some of us can 
remember when the entry of women-students into a lecture-room 
was greeted with a graceless stamping of feet by the less mannerly 
of the men, and no woman ever went to a man’s room even to tea 
without a chaperone. The healthy freedom that now prevails 
still startles returning graduates of forty years’ standing. 

* * . * 

Even his enemies—and I suppose a small minority of the people 
whom at one time or another he annoyed might care to count them- 
selves such—must have felt a sense of loss when Mr. James Agate 
died last week. He was in his way an institution, a minor but not 
an inconspicuous landmark of the London scene. Every other revue 
had a gag about him in it, and even if they were not very good gags 
they evoked the pleased, rather aimless, laughter with which the 
English greet the mention by a comedian of an easily recognisable 
personality. His style, with its frequent digressions, its gallicisms 
and its usually disarming egotism, was a standing—or perhaps a 
sitting—target for the parodist. He lived and wrote with gusto, and 
if he was not above malice I am pretty sure that he helped far more 
people than he hurt. As a dramatic critic he was un-Olympian but 
on the whole good, as a film critic he was at least a vigorous contro- 
versialist, and as a literary critic he was Forever Agate. 

* * + * 

I hear that Sir Barry Jackson and the Stratford-on-Avon Memorial 
Theatre authorities have offered to give a series of Shakespearean 
performances for the German prisoners in the many camps in the 
neighbourhood. This is the kind of action everyone must applaud. 
The repatriation of the prisoners is proceeding far too slowly, and 
most of us have a bad conscience about the whole business now that 
the war has been over more than two years. But a friendly action 
like this does something at any rate to mitigate asperities and bridge 
gulfs, and it is particularly satisfactory that when an opportunity does 
present itself to show Germans British drama it should be the best 
that British drama has to offer. Mr. Bellenger, whose responsibility 
the prisoners are, must welcome such a move almost as much as the 
prisoners themselves. JANUS. 
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THE FUTURE OF PLANNING 


By PROFESSOR SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


T is a commonplace, but perhaps worth repeating, that powers 

and procedure do not necessarily result in performance. Several 
simultaneous disquieting events have caused real anxiety as to 
whether these new powers that Parliament is granting and the pro- 
cedure, much of which has already been devised (and so far as it 
did not need legislation is already in operation), are going to give 
the country-the solid advantages in an improved environment which 
the sufferings of war allow as some small measure of compensation. 
Mr, Wilson Harris’s “ Bankside Postscript” stated clearly and fully 
the most spectacular failure in physical planning, with the final 
coup-de-grace subsequently given by the Principal of King’s College 
(in The Times) to prove that, however persuasive the tizeoretic 
electricians and their architect were, the complete development of 
the southern waterfront of the City has been destroyed. 

But before showing that Bankside is merely the climax of a 
number of disquieting symptoms, that the first fine frenzy of re- 
construction under Lord Reith’s original inspiration has already been 
compromised, I would like to register some solid gains in machinery, 
powers and procedure. There is FIRSTLY, the new Town and Country 
Planning Bill, on whose handling in Committee, no less than pre- 
paration, Mr. Silkin must be congratulated (especially by a technician, 
like myself). The handful of members in the House of Commons, 
of all parties, who took part were helpful and constructive ; and 
Mr. Silkin cannot personally be blamed for the short time allotted 
to him ; I am sure he would have welcomed a discussion on each 
clause. The modified Uthwatt (sic) recommendations and the more 
imaginative scope for official schemes of development, are the 
outstanding advances which the Act will give us. 

SECONDLY, the Planning of Greater London (in which I have had a 
humble part) has successfully passed through a fourfold stage of pro- 
cedure, for which Lord Portal and Mr. W. S. Morrison must take 
some share of credit. This is worth an article by itself; but briefly it 
can be stated that (a) the Greater London Plan was prepared by my 
staff and myself without any outside interference; (b) it was reported 
upon by an Inter-Departmental Committee of all Ministries and 
Government Departments concerned ; (c) it was subjected to criticism 
and amendment by every one of the 150 Local Authorities from the 
City, the mighty L.C.C., the Home Counties Councils, down to the 
humblest Rural District, under Mr. Clement Davies’ chairmanship ; 
(d) finally, the Minister of Town and Country Planning has issued 
his considered and binding memorandum, a strong document which 
I welcome, as the‘author of the original Plan, which has come through 
this mill, modified in detail but accepted in principle. 

THIRDLY, there has grown up, out of wartime defence necessity, 
and unperceived by the general public, an admirable system of 
regional administration, of an advisory character (I speak as a layman 
as to the exact statutory standing of the Regional Physical Planning 
Committee). I have attended meetings of these committees, on 
which 15 or more Government Departments are represented, and 
I can testify to their immediate usefulness to prevent the continuance 
of one of the worst abuses of independent Ministerial zeal (which 
I shall mention later) and to their great possibilities under future 
planning powers. . 

To set against these three real advances are at least three causes 
of dissatisfaction. Firstiy, there is the almost inevitable temptation 
to make short-term decisions, in view of the immense difficulties 
of post-war adjustment. Many of them are to the detriment of 
considered long-term policy. The most obvious mistakes are perhaps 
not now so frequent ; the days, it is hoped, are gone when Housing 
Committees and Board of Trade officials tried to snatch the same 
site, which was probably not properly suitable for either ; when 
harassed Ministers gave away everything to hard-faced municipal 
chairmen, backed up by short-sighted M.P.s (in many cases they 
have regretted their weaknesses and in at any rate one instance 
the Minister has faced the unpopularity of rescinding an approval 
given before the whole scheme of population-grouping had been 
considered). Repairs to damaged houses were more pardonable ; 
but I remember a year ago visiting, with one of the welfare workers, 
a much-damaged site for which radical reconstruction had been 
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planned, and finding workmen hard at it giving a new lease of life 
to villainous houses, in dreary overcrowded inhuman surroundings, 
Many more instances of short-term demands could be quoted, some 
possibly justifiable under the excuse of expediency, many, however 
due to the lack of any sort of long-term policy, exemplified by the 
Electricity Commissioners, Central Board or Power Companies, when 
they turned down the Rotherhithe site offered them by Mr. Silkin 
(when chairman of the L.C.C, Town Planning Committee) two years 
ago, in ‘exchange for Bankside. At the Enquiry this January the 
electricity people had suddenly, there and then it appeared, decided 
they must have both. 

The next trouble arises from unco-ordinated legislation for which 
Parliament is directly responsible. The War Damage Act might 
have been specially designed to prevent the replanning of war- 
damaged areas. A real hardship is imposed upon the owner of a 
completely destroyed shop who asks to have his premises reinstated 
on the basis of a cost-of-works payment ; this would, in certain cases, 
effectively prevent any radical reconstruction scheme and conse- 
quently the owner on a new site is only entitled to a valuation figure, 
totally inadequate. What Council can be expected to press for 
replanning when their ratepayers are made to suffer thus? The 
opposite policy is described by the City Engineer of Plymouth, Mr, 
Paton Watson, a fortnight ago: Twenty acres in Devonport are 
to be re-instated on the old gridiron pattern, with narrow frontages, 
small backyards, projecting rear buildings, etc.—the sort of thing 
that used to raise a laugh at a popular lecture on town planning. 
An instance of another sort I came across at Bath, in which a 
damaged house, which must certainly be demolished in the next five 
years or so for street widening, was having a Georgian pediment 
over the front door chiselled with loving care by a mason, lest the 
departure by a hair’s breadth from precise reinstatement should 
jeopardise a cost-of-works payment. 

The third menace has only recently shown itself: the Treasury 
has decided to take a hand in technical planning. This is no new 
departure ; it will be remembered by a few people that, when the 
arterial roads of London (the Great West Road, the Barnet by-pass, 
the Western Avenue, etc.) were being planned thirty-five years ago, 
Parliament passed an Act, almost simultaneously with the first Town 
Planning Act, permitting the National Road Authority to purchase 
additional strips of land on either side of the tracks of the main 
roads in order that frontage building could be prohibited or at 
any rate controlled. The Treasury stepped in and refused to sanction 
the extra land, pointing out that a strip 300 feet wide cost more 
than one of 100 feet (for the road proper) and that the road authority 
was only concerned with roads and not with what was built along 
them. The sequel is common knowledge and need not be recounted ; 
but it may be remarked that the agricultural value of the land, paid 
for the roadway, immediately after road construction jumped up 
to ten or more times it value. The roads have been lined with 
factories, flats, houses, &c., and no subsequent restriction by Ribbon 
Development Act has been effective against the huge values thus 
created and presented to the owners (who, of course, are in no way 
to be blamed). The Treasury officials dofibtless comfort themselves 
that some of these factories, like the proposed Bankside Power 
Station, are fine pieces of architecture. 

From Mr. Paton Watson’s description, it appears that this same 
detailed attention is being given by the Treasury to unfortunate 
Plymouth, which as a pioneer is also experiencing the effects of 
the War Damage Act and the Boundary Commission’s award. A 
small open space near the centre will be sanctioned by the Treasury if 
that Department is satisfied that it will be trodden on by pedestrians 
and not merely looked at as a garden, as is so often the case in a 
large town. A general Treasury principle seems to be enunciated, 
that “open spaces are of no use unless they can be trodden on.” 
The centre has also been described as extravagant because open 
space at central land values bulks too largely in the small area (4 
mere fragment of the shopping centre) in question. But, of course, 
this little garden is proportioned to a city of 200,000 inhabitants. 
On the principle, that highly-valued land at the centre should not 
be given up to open space, Hyde Park is a mere extravagance 
and is bigger than is needed by the surrounding inhabitants; it 
might well be developed for one or more power-stations, whos¢ 
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waste heat (not utilised for disrtict heating) would be dissipated by 
clusters of cooling towers treated by a clever architect as a series 
of domes, like St. Anthony at Padua. 

Other complaints, such as delays, the approval of one Minister 
not being acquiesced in by another, &c., must be assumed as unavoid- 
able in these early days of reconstruction. But these delays and 
reversals of accepted plans are disheartening to the stricken cities 
like Plymouth, Coventry and Dover. Hull is discontented because 





the proposal to do away with its major practical defect—the numerous 
level crossings in the centre, caused by a ground-level railway ring— 
has been turned down by the Ministry of Transport largely on the 


excuse that, whereas it can make grants for road bridges (with 
which proposes to sprinkle the inner area, a remedy almost 
worse than the disease), they cannot assist financially a railway 
sompany, being a statutory undertaking. When the Town Clerk 
pointed out that Parliament, foreseeing such a possibility, had given 
such power in an Act passed in 1919, the answer was given that 
the section in question had never been used. 

If these are some of the difficulties in the way of city reconstruc- 
tion, country planning is being attacked on the largest scale it has 
ever experienced by the Defence Departments. No one refuses what 
js necessary for national preservation, but the excuse of war-time 
secrecy is being used to prevent any adequate discussion of service 
requirements by planning, agricultural, social, scientific and recrea- 
tional (National Park) interests. Whole communities are to be wiped 
out of existence and their extinction, agreed to during war-time, per- 
petuated. As was said recently, the Robber Barons are again abroad 
in the land, giving no heed to the rights of the common man. 


This may appear a gloomy picture of the present state of Town 
and Country Planning ; but the situation must be fearlessly faced, 


if we are to make some real use of our present opportunities and 
the new powers which Parliament is granting. 


HOLLAND’S. RENEWAL 
By CECIL NORTHCOTT 

EARLY every Dutchman I met was aware that something extra- 
dinary was happening in his greateSt picture gallery—the 
Rijks Museum in Amsterdam. Not only was the Rijks being re- 
organised under its energetic new director, but its proudest possession, 
Rembrandt’s Night Watch, was being cleaned. I was admitted 
privately to see the new splendour which a mountain of cotton-wool 
and a secret cleaning preparation had wrought on the three-hundred- 
year-old picture. I am no picture expert, but I remembered the 
heavy gloom Rembrandt left on my mind fourteen years ago when 
I las: saw the picture, an@ the cleaner gave me a piece of smoked 


glass to reproduce it again. The new brilliance is astonishing. 
Shadows and the dark flurry of Rembrandt’s magic are still there, 
but tre gnarled faces of the burghers, the flourish of movement and 
the captured sunlight (the picture has nothing to do. with night) 
fling our a welcome challenge to Dutchmen. 

Nor everything you see in Holland nowadays is so sparkling or 
0 con ident as the renewed Rembrandt, but Dutchmen have a lift 
wt the heart as they think of the picture as a symbol of their 
renaissance. Leading out from Rotterdam, the great waterways into 
the heart of Europe are beginning to stir with life again. No one 
can pack as much on a barge as a Dutchman, but the amount they 
have to pack is sadly diminished. Before the war 30,000,000 tons 
4% goods passed annually through Rotterdam alone, and from their 
commussions as carriers, brokers and bankers the Dutch drew im- 
mens: wealth. Now the trickle is down to 8,000,000 tons a year, 
and there is one short answer to the problem—Germany. Never 
cultura.ly allied with the Germans, the Dutch yet know that eco- 
homicaily they cannot live without a revived Germany. However 
muc ey hate the Germans—and “ occupation memories ” will live 


‘ong—the Dutch must trade with them, and until the barges begin to 
n the Rhine there can be no firm economic future for Hol- 
land. But Retterdam is beginning to prepare for that day. Its 
tus harbour equipped, and almost fully restored, is ready to . 
welcome the world, and in its shattered central portions they are 
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houses. In fact, as far as one could tell, Holland seems to be putting 
public buildings before private houses in its rebuilding programme. 

There is a brave shabbiness about most middle-class homes— 
patched clothes, patched sheets, worn carpets, enough simple food 
to go round, but few extra resources to supplement the rations. 
“ Only the black-market rich” can afford to eat in restaurants, I was 
told, and to judge by the emptiness of restaurants that seemed to 
be true. There are rich and ample menus in the Amsterdam and 
The Hague restaurants, but it needs at least fourteen shillings to 
buy a substantial meal. In homes the “bread meal,” with all the varie- 
gated things that the Dutch put on bread, seemed to hold first place, 
taking turns with potatoes and minute pieces of meat. But how 
fresh and rosy the children iook on it! 

All over Holland there are the returned planters, business-men, 
officials and missionaries from the Indies. Many of them suffered 
cruelly at the hands of the Japanese. Families were separated in 
different internment camps, men were set to forced labour, and nearly 
every Indies family has a long tale of physical impoverishment hardly 
paralleled by British experiences in Japanese camps. These families 
and their connections help to form the climate of Dutch opinion 
about the Far East, and many of them have good grounds for their 
conservative fears about the ability of the new Indonesian govern- 
ment to govern wisely and liberally. There is a special fear amongst 
some that religious liberty may be in danger in a State dominated by 
Islam. In Leyden I talked, in his quiet study near the university, 
with Hendrik Kraemer, the Dutch Christian leader who has shared 
notably in the reawakening of Protestant church life. After mission- 
ary service in the Indies, Kraemer became a professor at Leyden on 
the eve of the Nazi invasion, and at once opposed Nazi claims. 
By regular and risky travel over Holland during the occupation he 
stirred the Dutch Reformed Church to ask itself why it was a church, 
what its congregations were doing, and what was the business it was 
conducting—temporal or eternal? This was a re-evangelism of the 
church itself, and the success of it made the Nazis hold Kraemer as 
a hostage. Out of it came Kraemer’s ideal of “ congregation-build- 
ing,” in which the local congregation is taught to see itself as con- 
cerned with life as it is lived by the people. For a century, I was 
told, the hundred bulky volumes of the synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church contain no mention of the scientific, social and moral struggles 
of that period. It has lived its life apart from the world, and has 
grown steadily remote from the common life of Holland. In the 
words of one of Kraemer’s group, “The church had no eyes, no 
mouth, no hands, no feet, no spine.” 


In the last six years the Dutch Church—still the largest religious 
force in Holland—has been discovering a new purpose, and has been 
shaping new organisations for bringing religion to the people and 
identifying Christianity with family, economic, governmental and 
world issues. New central “brains” have been provided in head- 
quarters councils, and there is a general eagerness to reach out into 
the life of Holland and find points of contact between religion and 
adult schools, factories and public institutions. One of the boldest 
inventions is the establishment at Driebergen, near Utrecht, of the 
“Church in the World” institute, which owes much of its vision 
to a younger Dutchman, Dr. Eykman, who died as a result of his 
Buchenwald experiences. He saw in Nazism the last phase of the 
road of de-Christianisation, and believed that the Church must re- 
gain for the Christian religion the lost grip on the scientific, artistic, 
social and political realms of life. At Driebergen about fifty young 
men and women are being trained asa spearhead force for the re- 
evangelisation of Holland. Some will be used as parish workers, but 
they will mostly be placed at the strategic meeting-points of ordinary 
life-schools, clubs, institutes, universities and industrial organisations. 
Over two hundred people between the ages of twenty and thirty-eight 
applied for places in the institute, where there is a well-balanced 
academic training in the hands of five directors, of whom only one 
is ordained. The leadership of the laity ts a marked feature of the 
Dutch religious renewal, and in many cases plans are being forged 
in face of theological conservatism—the bane of Dutch religion. 
Driebergen’s plans are only just beginning, but they are conjuring up 
enthusiasm and inventiveness such as the Dutch Church has rarely 
experienced outside its traditional theological disputations, 
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Politics are still dominated in Holland by the rents in religion which 
affect all aspects of Dutch life. It was hoped that the new Labour 
Party, to which younger people in both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches were drawn, might rise above church domination. 
But the call to fight Communism drove the Roman Catholics into 
their camp, and the Protestants rallied to the Conservative-Traditional 
party, with the result that the Roman Catholic party is the strongest 
in Parliament with Labour second. But Labour is plainly winning 
to itself the more liberal, intellectual spirits, many of whom are 
sharing in the revived evangelistic passion of Dutch Protestantism. 


HUNGARIAN CRISIS 
By ANDREW REVAI 

HE present crisis in Hungary can be assessed only in the wider 

perspective of the growing friction between the Soviet Union 
end America, in relation to the Truman doctrine and to the failure 
of the Moscow Conference. Hungary’s post-war political system 
was based on the assumption of a “one world policy” in world 
effairs. Since it has become more and more evident that both the 
principal protagonists of world affairs are pursuing a “two world 
policy,” this system has had to undergo a crisis just like other coali- 
tion Governments both in Eastern and Western Europe. Simul- 
taneously with the Hungarian crisis signs of friction in the Rumanian 
and Czechoslovakian coalitions have become apparent; in Bulgaria 
the leaders of the opposition Agrarian Party have been accused of 
conspiracy. In Poland Right wing Socialists have been arrested. 
In Italy a minority Government with marked sympathies for America 
has succeeded the former broad coalition, and in France the Com- 
munists have been ousted from the Government. The reflection of 
power politics upon the internal affairs of these countries is plain. 

The Hungarian coalition of Smallholders, Social-Democrats, 
National Peasants and Communists was formed as soon as part of 
the country was liberated by the Russian army at the end of 1944. 
The proportions in this coalition were determined by the elections 
of 1945, in which the Smallholders obtained 57 per cent. and the 
three workers’ parties, Social-Democrats, Communists and National 
Peasants, 43 per cent. of the votes. The coalition’s programme was 
based on a happy combination of political democracy and economic 
equality ; on a gradual introduction of planned economy, maintain- 
ing at the same time incentives for private enterprise, and on stress- 
ing Hungary’s bonds with the Soviet Union, but also leaving the 
door open for Western influence. The coalition was one of the most 
successful combinations of post-war Europe and it achieved remark- 
able results in economic reconstruction, in spite of the fact that the 
devastation of war, German pillage and the burdens of the armistice 
agreement had made Hungary suffer more than almost any other 
country in Europe. Thanks to this coalition, Hungary, unlike 
Austria, was not a battlefield for American-Soviet rivalry and was 
able to obtain certain advantages from both sides to help her economic 
recovery. But this happy era seems to be over. 

The crisis of the coalition really started ten months ago at 
the time when the differences between the Foreign Ministers 
in Paris were putting an end to the possibility of compromise. 
Then the Left-wing block accused its partner in the coalition, 
the Smallholders, of sabotaging the coalition programme mainly 
in economic matters. A purge of the Smallholders’ Party 
was demanded but not achieved. The crisis dragged on up 
to the end of last year, when a conspiracy to overthrow the 
régime was discovered by the Hungarian police. Many doubts have 
been expressed about the genuineness of this conspiracy. There is 
no reason to doubt it. Former army officers and civil servants did 
plan to overthrow the régime as soon as the Russians have leit the 
country. The discovery had wide repercussions on Hungarian politi- 
cal life, because members of the Smallholders’ Party, including the 
party’s Secretary-General, Béla Kovacs, were supposed to be involved 
in this conspiracy. It seems unbelievable that a party which 
has a majority of seats in Parliament, a majority of posts in the 
Government, and whose leaders fill the posts of head of the State 
and Prime Minister, should aim at overthrowing this very régime. 
What happened in fact was this: Substantial sections of the Small- 


holders’ Party had been opposing the maintenance of the coalition 
and were aiming at establishing a one-party Government based on 
the Smallholders’ majority. The Left-wing block was well aware of 
this tendency, and this is why continual pressure was exerted, with 
the object of eliminating those politicians who were opponents of 
the coalition. In this way the Smallholders’ majority would have 
been reduced, and so the possibility of their succeeding the coalition 
by themselves through constitutional means would have been ruled 
out. Thus a certain “ co-belligerency ” has existed between section 
of the Smallholders’ Party and the conspirators. 

The possible implications of a Right-wing one-party Government 
were certainly not underestimated by the Russians in view of 
deteriorating Soviet-American relations. While accusations in the 
past that the Russian occupation authorities were interfering 
in Hungarian internal affairs were mainly without foundation, a new 
departure was made in February last, when the Russian military 
authorities arrested the Secretary-General of the Smallholders, 
Béla Kovacs, who was accused of being involved in the political 
conspiracy. The actual ground on which the Russians made the 
arrest was an alleged attempt against the security of the occupying 
Russian forces. This Russian intervention in Hungarian internal 
affairs was followed by American protests. Of course, it was realised 
at that time that the Secretary-General of the Smallholders’ Party 
could not have been acting on his own initiative, but must have had 
the connivance of the Prime Minister, who was at the same time 
the party leader. 

Nevertheless, Ferenc Nagy was not compelled to _ resign 
and the coalition was maintained after certain members of Parlia- 
ment had been either arrested for their connections with the con- 
spirators or expelled. A period of comparative calm followed for 
about three months, but after the announcement of the Truman 
doctrine and the failure of the Moscow Conference the crisis revived. 
The internal dispute arose over the nationalisation of the banks, 
which was demanded by the Communists and opposed by the Small- 
holders. The Communists argued that the three years’ economic 
plan, which provides for the extent and manner in which the national 
income should be employed for capital investments, cannot work 
properly unless the banks are centrally controlled by the State. The 
Smallholders maintained, on the other hand, that State control does 
not necessarily involve State ownership, which may be detrimental 
to the influx of foreign, i.e., American, capital. It was evident that 
the Smallholders were eager to leave the door open for American 
financial influence, whereas Socialists and Communists were anxious 
to close the channels for “ dollar diplomacy.” 

In Soviet-Hungarian relations certain differences have arisen in 
the interpretation of the unhappily worde® Potsdam agreement on 
former German assets. Hungary, in contrast to Austria, has never 
questioned the Potsdam agreement, and a substantial number of 
formerly German-owned industrial plants had already been taken over 
by the Russians. On the other hand, in the past, the Russians did 
not interpret the agreement as rigidly as in Austria; but after the 
announcement of the Truman doctrine they ‘seemed to have decided 
to strengthen their economic foothold in Hungary by a more rigid 
interpretation of the term “German assets.” It seems likely that 
during this period the former Prime Minister, Ferenc Nagy, became 
more and more inclined to base his and his party’s policy on the 
possibility of American support. This could not be palatable to the 
Russians, and it was during his absence that a deposition of Béla 
Kovacs was produced, according to which Nagy was involved in the 
conspiracy. The present Hungarian Government has failed so far 
to publish the Kovacs deposition, so there is no possibility of form- 
ing an opinion on the allegations it contains. So arose the ruritanian 
situation in which a Prime Minister was supposed to conspire against 
his own Government and did not dare to return into his own country, 
but preferred to tender his resignation by telephone. 

The Hungarian Left wing seems to be most anxious that a coali- 
tion should be maintained. The new Prime Minister is again a 
member of the Smallholders’ Party, an old collaborator of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, There are indications, however, that the 
Left-wing forces have gained a dominant influence. This is the 
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natural consequence of the disintegration of the Smallholders’ Party,, 
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several leaders of which have fled the country. The new Govern- 
ment has accepted the nationalisation of the banks and decided to 
hold elections soon after the harvest, on the basis of a revised 
electoral law and a new electoral register. The Smallholders’ Party, 
which continues to participate in the Government, will probably be 
transformed into a much smaller but genuinely progressive Peasant 
Party. It will probably lose its middle-class support. Large sec- 
tions of the middle classes, with their predilection for the régime of 
the inter-war period, may vote for the Right-wing “ Liberty ” Party, 
which was formed last year by former Smallholders’ members who 
had been expelled from the Party by the then leader, Ferenc Nagy. 
Theoretically, one might assume that the revised coalition could suc- 
cessfully continue a constructive economic policy. In practice, how- 
ever, there is every indication of the likelihood of foreign interference 
which may perpetuate a state “of friction-and tension. Hungarian 
diplomatic representatives abroad, mainly those who were con- 
ditioned by their American contacts, have already resigned, and they 
seem to be willing to become just what they allege that Hungarian 
Communist leaders are, i.e., puppets of a foreign-power policy. 
British comment and reaction, though much upset by the unusual 
spectacle, has been much more sober and detached than American. 
It seems to be guided by the warning of Ernest Bevin at 
Margate about the danger of playing with civil war in small coun- 
tries which may lead Great Powers to take sides and so produce big 
wars. It would be in the line of Britain’s traditional policy to mitigate 
such a danger in Hungary and not to foster it. 


AUSTRALIA—1 
By CLIVE TURNBULL 
Melbourne. 

USTRALIANS find themselves in a world of paradox; the 
reorientations of the nations are bewildering, and Australia’s 

own part is by no means clear. The elements in Australia once 
hostile to England are now pro-English ; what was known to some 
American observers as “the English party” now often appears to 
be pro-American ; and a gift of £25,000,000 to Britain has been 
approved by the Labour Party, whose members, in 1930, were 
excitedly gathering in the corridors of Parliament House to discuss 
he report that “somebody was coming out from England to take 
charge of Australia on behalf of the banks ”—for in such light was 
then seen (and is still seen by some people) the financial mission 
of Sir Otto Niemeyer. That the situation of Australia in the world 
has changed profoundly is not open to dispute. Many of the pre- 
war assumptions are no longer tenable. Australians’ confidence in 
the inviolability of their country was founded on the belief that 
British sea-power, based on Singapore, would be more than suffi- 
cient to meet any threat from the East or elsewhere. When the 
crisis came, Singapore proved useless and the sea-power was inade- 
quate. It then appeared that Australia’s safety lay in the holding 
of the arc of islands to the north ; but the development of guided 
missiles and the atomic explosive may likewise prove this an illusion. 
Meanwhile the situation of the Powers with which Australia is 
concerned itself changes. The American navy becomes dominant ; 
it has recently been showing the stars and stripes to the Antarctic 
penguins. Holland is forced to capitulate to an Indonesia aspiring 
to independence. On the situation of Britain herself Australians 
are puzzled. In this respect, the only reaction common to Austra- 
lians has been one of sympathy with the British people in their trials, 
both economic and climatic. No section of the community questions 
such help as Australia has been able to give; the only criticism, 
indeed, has come from those who feel that the help could be greater. 
But of the position of Britain as a world Power Australians cannot 
count themselves informed. ‘There are straws in the wind, such as 
the restriction of the importation of Australian fiction into Britain 
because, apparently, the United States would not agree to the restric- 
tion of American products unless Dominion products were similarly 
dealt with. Is England in pawn to the United States? the Australian 
asks. Why is a British Labour Government apparently anti-Russian? 
Why doesn’t Britain get out of Palestine and Greece? Can Britain, 
so dependent on secondary production, sustain so large a popu- 
lation when those countries to which she looks for markets now 
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manufacture their own secondary commodities? One of these 
is a leading question ; the others are, perhaps, easily answerable or 
not answerable at all. The fact that they can be posed is evidence 
of a widespread bewilderment. 

If the larger part of the Australian community is puzzled, the 
political extremes react in very definite fashion. The extreme Left, 
for instance, opposes the setting up in Central Australia, under 
British supervision, of an elaborate project for the tull-scale testing 
of guided missiles, the so-called Rocket Range. Critics of this ven- 
ture look on Britain as the American springboard in a coming 
American war against Soviet Russia, and do not wish their country 
to be, willy-nilly, involved in a venture on which they are not being, 
and are not likely to be, consulted. Part at least of the Right, 
however, is enthusiastic about the Anglo-American nexus. It hopes 
that the United States will assume control of the islands to Australia’s 
north, establishing and maintaining military bases and erecting a 
protective screen against potential aggression from a resurgent East 
or from Soviet Russia. It is necessarily implicit in such viewpoints 
—although the view is not openly expressed—that British imperialism 
is at an end, that Holland and France are negligible as Pacific 
Powers, and that the task of preserving a white, anti-Communist 
Australia must be taken up by the United States. America is to be 
thus both a physical and an ideological bastion—as a master of 
military technology and as the home of “rugged individualism,” 
uncompromisingly hostile to the Soviet system. 

It is not suggested that, even at the extreme of pro-Americanism, 
there has been any conscious transfer of allegiance from Britain. 
References to Australia as the “ 49th State” are still assumed to be 
humorous. In the confusions of the time it is possible apparently 
to advocate policies which, in the strengthening of the United States, 
necessarily imply the weakening of Britain, without consideration 
of the ultimate implications. It is not supposed, however, even 
by optimists, that the United States will protect Australia and 
Australian institutions out of sheer goodness of heart; the little 
extra effort required after American integrity has been secured will 
no doubt need compensation. The United States already dominates 
the film and motor-car markets of Australia; American capital is 
being sought and encouraged in other directions. The ffag often 
follows trade ; it is noticeable that the heyday of trade relations with 
England, when the commercial life of Australia was dominated by 
the importing firms, was also the heyday of associations and societies 
concerned with the maintenance of the imperial bond, and that the 
decline of the mercantile houses has been accompanied by a decline 
in significance of these organisations. Today the limelight tends to 
be focused on the societies which are concerned with the fostering 
of closer relations with the United States. 

In the golden era of nineteenth-century confidence, secure, as it 
seemed, in an antipodean insularity, Australians could toy with the 
idea of republicanism. Memories of economic difficulty in the 
home country, dissatisfaction with the arbitrary edicts of Whitehall, 
the hang-over of Chartism—all combined to inspire in the breasts 
of more than a few a longing for an Australian republic over which 
should float the flag of Australian independence, the Southern Cross 
on a blue ground, as it had floated over the defenders of the Eureka 
Stockade on the gold diggings of the ‘fifties. This republicanism 
endured until about the end of the century. Labour defeats in the 
industrial struggles of the "nineties and the attainment of a very 
large degree of independence with the formation of the Common- 
wealth put an end to it. There is no Australian republican party ; 
one is not aware even of anyone who describes himself as a republi- 
can, although republicanism is presumably implicit in such political 
creeds as Communism. 

It would be a rash Australian indeed who wished his country to 
stand alone today, without the sheltering wing of any of the three 
great Powers. All his sentimental inclinations are toward England ; 
but as for the Empire, he wonders, does it exist any more? India 
has gone. Canada is closely tied in with the United States economy. 
South Africa, so far as he can judge, is an unstable compound. Can 
the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand constitute an 
Empire in themselves, even if all Englishmen are fed on Australian 
mutton, and all England’s rocket bombs are fired over the heads of 
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Australia’s aborigines? The federation of the world by Fascism has 
been rejected by force of arms; the federation of the world by 
Communism has been rejected much more summarily at the polls. 
f, in the circumsgances, there is an alternative to the current shift- 
ing of alignments and jockeyings for position, no democratic section 
of political thought has been able to suggest it. 

Ask any European visitor whether, anywhere in the world, there 
are left any oases of escape, any lotus-eating Mediterranean shores 
or palm-fringed paradises, any island valleys of Avilion, and he will 
reply in surprise, “ Yes, of course Austraiia.”” There is every physical 
reason to consider Australia such a refuge. At the moment of 
writing a mild autumn sun shines. It is very still, very peaceful. 
There is ample food. There is employment for all who want it. 
Even the current industrial disputes are being conducted in a seemly 
Anglo-Saxon fashion, without violence and with very little bitter- 
ness. Once upon a time we in Australia might have thought that 
all this would go on forever, whatever the storms beyond the 
girdling seas. Alas, the Second World War destroyed all that. A 
“ guided missile ” with an atomic warhead from somewhere far out- 
side Australia very obviously can destroy Sydney as easily as 
Hiroshimi was destroyed. Australians (except for a minority who 
had no choice) came to Australia to get away from the miseries of 
the old world and to cultivate their gardens. Now, it seems, the 
old world is reaching after them through the stratosphere and over 
the Great Circle air routes. The atomic physicists and rocket engi- 
neers whom with all their apparatus, Australians might wish at the 
bottom of the sea will not leave them alone ; indeed, they are set- 
ting up their appliances on Australian soil. Not to wish for rockets 
and such things, one is told, is to be unrealistic, to live in a fool’s 
paradise ; though even a fool’s paradise may be better than none. 

Meanwhile, Australians go on growing their mutton, knowing that 
someone will eat it, and their wool, praying that someone will be 
able to buy it, and hoping for the best. Their destiny is in the hands 
of people who have not confided in them. To the more gloomy 
it seems that the race to arm is beginning all over again, with the 
sabre-rattlinz this time across the Pacific. The leadership in their 
own country, and in the United Kingdom, does not inspire them. If 
there ie a path to follow, a future in which to believe, they have not 
been discovered. Europe's legacy to Australia from the first world 
From the second world war it has 
been the no less deadly Why work, when taxes 
for war, past, present and to come, take so much ; when the fruit 
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‘ DERBY DAY 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 

SHOULD stand at Tattenham Corner, I was told, near.the spot 
I where, years ago, a suffragette threw herself under the King’s 
horse and died. The key to the race was there. There I might 
see a nerveless jockey, going for the inside berth and a lead into the 
straight, put himself at forty miles an hour through a gap, invisible 
10 everyone except himself, between the rail and the headlong horses 
on his flank ‘here I might see the favourite’s winning spurt frus- 
trated by a wall of horses refusing to let him through. So to 
Tattenham Corner I we: 

The rail was lined 
vate stands. But I cou 
jockeys’ faces as they came round the bend. 
grandstand, I could see the horses parade and then swing round to 
watch said five minutes to three. I waited, 
last, 


th cars which family parties were using as 
ld see the green turf and, perhaps, the 
Far away below, by the 


canter to the post My 
one of millions throughout the country who hoped that, at 
the Derby, 


Gordon Richards wou n 
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Suddenly someone shouts that they’re off. I can’t see them, but 
I poise one foot on the bumper of a car. Some men on an Army 
lorry can’t see either, but they tell us what’s happening just the same 
Then comes a ripple of sound growing louder, and al! at once the 
beat of hooves, flashes of colour and they are past. I swing round 
on the bumper to follow them, see Tudor Minstrel in the lead ang 
Gordon Richards hunched about his shoulders. They are into the 
straight now, with Gordon Richards out in front, white cap and all, 
Me’s pulling clean away. We can hear the roar from the crowd a 
mile away by the finishing post as the favourite is shouted home, 
and we look at one another, say “ Well, he’s done it at last.” and get 
down from our perches, at first exhilarated and then content. 

It was then I saw him—a citizen lying full length, fast asleep and 
holding a baby’s doll. Horses had just thundered by thirty feet 
away in the world’s greatest race, thirty feet away on Tattenham 
Corner, the key to the race; and there he was, asleep, while his 
children played around him and the breeze blew gently across the 
downs and through his hair. That’s what the Derby was to him— 
and to nine-tenths of the other people on Epsom Downs. 

They had not come for the racing—which is just as well, for they 
would not see any. If you can afford £4 each, you get into Tarts, 
If you can afford a great deal more, you get into the Club. If you 
come at the crack of dawn you may be one of the few thousands 
who pack the rail. Then you will see some racing. But not other- 
wise. Racing does not bother about ordinary people, so ordinary 
people don’t bother about racing. They just have a day out. 

All morning long they came to Epsom by tube, "bus and on foot, 
a child in one hand, a packet of sandwiches in the other, churning up 
the hill in the rain, showing in their faces the tolerant resignation 
which is born of many day-trips in British weather. But at midday 
the rain stopped and the sun came out. Off came the mackintoshes, 
out came the sandwiches—a bad blow, these sandwiches, for specu- 
lators who were touting slices of bread and cucumber at Is. 6d. a 
time. Then down to the roundabouts where the children rode on 
the London, Wigan and York railway or stood outside a boxing 
booth where the barker promised them “ plenty of blood, I assure 
you” if only they’d come inside. (Barker, did I say? They’y 
moved with the times. They don’t bark any more. They croon into 
a mike.) 

Back on the hill went the families, taking in the sun, the breeze 
and the casual brushing of the crowd against their shoulders. They 
listened good-naturedly to a mission which had a portable organ to 
accompany the hymns. At first the singing was easy and melodious. 
But bystanders’ heads turned away to look down the hill and, despite 
themselves, the singers found their heads turning too. Down below 
the buzz of the crowd was turning into a roar and, for some seconds, 
only one singer was able to keep steadily on. Then the others re- 
joined him a little shamefacedly and finished together with a burst on 
the last line of “Oh, what a wonderful Saviour! ” As a favourite had 
just won, a bookie behind the singers passed his own comment on 
this sentiment. 





The families filtered about the hill or went down near the rails 
to squelch in the mixture of mud and fried fish in the hope of seeing 
a row between bookie and backer or to listen to the tipsters—“ Give 
me a tanner and draw your money with satisfaction. I have the Derby 
winner here. Draw your money with satisfaction.” Another race 
flashed by, but few saw it, because of the crowds and because the 
children were squealing for jellied eels. So they left the crowds, 
the mud and the noise and trailed away along the downs where 
there was plenty of room to move and air to breathe and from which 
you could see the semicircled horizon far away and the soft colours 
that come after rain and where you could rest at ease. Never mind 
the next race. We shan’t see it anyhow. Let’s have a snooze, miss 
the six seconds’ excitement, the joy at Gordon’s “ victory,” the pang 
of disappointment when the news comes through that the white 
cap wasn’t Gordon’s after all. Lie in the sun, mother, and let the 
kids look after themselves, then trail our feet through the long 
grass until we strike a hard road and a "bus to the station 
There’s wind and sun and grass, people and colour and show. It's 
all free. And if there’s some racing too, well good luck to it. It 


does no harm. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Saturday last the degree of Doctor of Letters was accorded 

by Oxford University to André Gide. Few distinctions which 
the world can offer could be more welcome to this veteran of seventy- 
eight years old. He went there in a mood of apprehension and wist- 
fulness. He is not a man to relish public ceremonies or popular 
acclaim ; he had been told that the undergraduates might stage a 
demonstration, either because he had been a Communist or because 
he had criticised the Communism of Muscovy. He had been told 
that there would be a procession to the Sheldonian and that he would 
be preceded by men carrying silver wands ; he had been told even 
that he would have to wear a wig. I reassured him on such matters. 
The undergraduates would give him an enthusiastic reception ; he 
would not have to make a speech; on the contrary, all he would 
have to do was to listen to an address in Latin composed in the most 
intricate Ciceronian prose and delivered in an accent which he 
would not be expected to understand. No, he would not have to 
wear a wig ; he would only have to wear a soft black velvet cap, such 
as Titian had worn and Rodin affected. He was relieved by this 
information. His attitude towards the impending ceremony was 
demurely boyish, boyishly demure. “I shall be so satisfied,” he 
said, “when it is all over.” And then he sighed. “There are so 
few,” he sighed, “ of my old Oxford friends who are alive.” He was 
thinking back to the days when he was a young man; to the days 
of André Walter ; to the days when the literature of England and 
Germany meant more to him even than his own tradition ; to the 
days when, first of Frenchmen, he had discovered Blake. How sad 
it was that so many of his own contemporaries, who had attacked 
and derided him in the past, were not alive to witness this tribute 
paid to a prophet in a foreign country. “People have been very 
kind to me,” he murmured, “ over here.” 


. 7 . * 


I had the feeling that this ceremony, staged in the streets of our 
oldest university, would in fact bring much comfort to his distressed 
and uncertain mind. What Mr. Peter Quennell has well called “ the 
moral restlessness” of André Gide is composed of many twisted 
strands. There is his early puritanical background and that intensity 
which French protestantism, being a minority religion, gives to the 
sense of original sin. There are his natural pagan proclivities, and 
the many ardent mythologies with which he peopled his youthful 
dreams. To this day, Gide never travels without a Virgil in his 
pocket ; it is, he says, the only Latin which he can still read with ease. 
There is his conviction, which he once proclaimed aloud to a startled 
audience of Communist workmen, that his art must always remain 
for him more important than any other activity or dogma. There 
is, on the one hand, that reticence imposed upon him by his almost 
Calvinist sense of discipline and order, and on the other hand his 
passion for truthfulness, his admiration for what he called “ Mon- 
taigne’s happy audacity of personal indiscretion.” ‘There is his 
profound individualism, which tempted him to idealise the acte 
gratuit, and to urge Nathanael to sever all faiths and all affections 
which impeded the expression of his own personality. “How much” 
Jean Cocteau is reported to have said, “I envy André Gide his 
Protestant upbringing! I visualise him skating with singular grace 
upon the waters of Russia, with a Bible in his hand. In beautiful 
English style, he writes his name upon the ice. . . .” 


* * * * 


“Oh my Nathanael,” wrote Gide in the Nourritures Terrestres, 
“T shall teach you fervour! ” Could any man, with so disquieted 
a conscience, with so divided a will, have ever inculcated fervour? 
Was it not rather that in Nathanael (whom he never found), as also 
in Lafcadio, Gide was himself seeking to discover the younger guide, 
the man of irresponsible adventure, who would release him from the 
ambiguities and entanglements of his own sense of guilt? It was 
all very well for Gide to claim that his task was to illumine the 


“indistinct curiosities” of youth, it was all very well for him to 
exclaim: “and where in our travels, Nathanael, shall we find new 
fruits to give us new desires?” Gide, with his acute self-criticism, 
with his lucid sincerity, could never have become wholly irrespon- 
sible or wholly reckless ; in the end his utter truthfulness would stay 
his hand, It is this abiding truthfulness which, to my mind, is the 
key to Gide’s inconsistencies. He could act impulsively, and he 
frequently acted impulsively ; but impulse is not fervour ; the needle 
of his compass returned always to the point where truth was truth 
and lies were lies. It is this which explains his strange Communist 
adventure. His journey to the Congo had aroused his sympathy 
for human suffering ; it had done more than that; it had inspired 
him with the desire to express that sympathy in terms, not of art 
only, but of action. He was, as he admits, led to Communism, not 
by Karl Marx, but by the Gospels. He did not care for Marx. “I 
am suffocated,” he wrote, “by the climate of his writing. There is 
something lacking, I don’t know what kind of ozone indispensable 
to my mental respiration.” But off he went to the U.S.S.R. to see 
for himself. He visited amusement parks and hospitals, factories and 
schools. He was deeply impressed. And then came that after- 
thought which dogs the footsteps of his impulses ; his conscience, 
that inseparable and often inconvenient companion, came and stood 
beside him. And he published his Retouches. 


* * 7 * 


This frank avowal is well worth re-reading today. It was first 
published in 1937. One of the things that had most struck him 
during his visit to Russia was the apparent gaiety and cheerfulness 
of the Russian proletariat. But on returning to Paris he began to 
ask himself whether their happiness was authentic. “If,” he wrote 
in his Retouches, “everything we saw in the U.S.S.R. seemed 
cheerful, may it not be that everything which is not cheerful becomes 
suspect? The fact is that it is very dangerous in Russia to be sad, 
or at least to allow one’s sadness to become apparent. The place 
where one can complain is not Russia ; it is Siberia.” At first, again, 
he had felt that the decay of intellectual values in Russia was an 
inevitable accompaniment of their struggle for social equality. On 
second thoughts he came to question whether the destruction of indi- 
vidualism might not lead to a loss of both. As in the calm of his 
flat in the Rue Vaneau he recalled and examined his first impressions, 
he was appalled by the incompetence, the atrophy of mind, the 
bureaucratic despotism, the class distinction, the oppression of the 
working-classes which underlay and overlay what he was forced to 
describe “as this abominable failure.” “It is,” he wrote, “ because 
I have acquired the sad conviction that the U.S.S.R. is descending 
the steps of the staircase which we hoped to see her climb ; that one 
by one she is abandoning the great advantages which the revolution 
seized with such tremendous effort; it is because I am terrified at 
seeing her dragging the French Communists in her wake towards 
irreparable disasters, it is because of this that I have felt it my duty 
to speak out.” In Paludes—perhaps my favourite among Gide’s 
books— he had written: “Emotion can never lie.” In Retouches 
he was forced to admit that it could. 


+. * 7 * 


Then came the second war and the occupation, Gide, who hap- 
pened to be in Vichy at the time, escaped to Nice. He was asked to 
give a lecture to a literary society, but received a letter from the 
Vichy Fascists stating that if he dared to show his face at the meeting 
he would be beaten up. The old man, much to everyone’s astonish- 
ment, appeared on the platform. He read aloud to a delighted 
audience the threatening letter which he had received. “Not that 
I mind a good fight,” he said, “ but I am not so young as I used to 
be. Besides, I am here by myself, whereas our valiant legionaries 
make it their policy to appear in masses.” That was a noble protest. 
Assuredly, as Sir Richard Livingstone said last Saturday in the 
Sheldonian, “ vir eruditissimus,” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

“Ever Since Paradise.” By J. B. Priestley. 

Record.”” By Ian Hay and Stephen King-Hall. 

With Father.”” By Clarence Day. (Savoy). 
Tue trouble about Mr. Priestley’s new play is not that you can’t 
see the wood for the trees, but that you can’t see what the butler 
saw for the butlers. A’ brace of grand pianos, one on either side 
of the stage, are manned by a bickering couple who provide inci- 
dental music and snatches of running commentary. One remove 
nearer the heart of things, Mr. Roger Livesey and Miss Ursula Jeans 
are a cOmpére and commére who from time to time discard their 
neutral status, clap on wigs and intervene in the action of the central 
play. This is a semi-symbolised, much over-simplified study of a 
young couple who fall in love, get married, drift apart and are 
reunited. The reasons why they go through these processes, and 
the nature of the various mistakes they make, are stated lucidly 
enough; but in case we should miss any of the points, their tiffs, 
estrangements and reconciliations are analysed, often amusingly 
enough, by the various echelons of the chorus. It is a formula which 
gives good scope for virtuosity, but that is the most that can be 
said for it. Since the four commentators tell us in advance what is 
going to happen to the two central characters in each successive 
scene we cannot be gripped very hard by suspense ; and though in 
the course of his three acts Mr. Priestley says many true things about 
the relationship between the sexes, they are not more than could 
have been said in the course of one. 

Mr. Livesey and Miss Jeans sponsor and expound the play within 
a play most engagingly, and it seems a pity that the various characters 
in which they intervene in it should be caricatures belonging rather 
to charades than to comedy. 

* * * . 

“ Paintings in Act II,” announces the management at the Apollo, 
“are genuine Masters,” but this symptom of a passionate concern 
for verisimilitude is no guide to the kind of entertainment which 
Messrs. lan Hay and Stephen King-Hall dispense in Off the Record. 
In order to acquire first-hand knowledge of conditions in the Senior 
Service a rising young politician persuades his friend, newly 
appointed to the command of a destroyer, to exchange identities 
with him for twenty-four hours. Up at Admiralty House the naval 
officer exploits to the full the prestige attaching to the First Lord’s 
P.P.S., while down at the docks the solecisms of the Member for 
Wermskirk create consternation and alarm on board H.M.S. ‘ Mer- 
cury.. The imposters are simultaneously unmasked by and 
enamoured of a brace of lovely girls, and the prank is wound up on 
predestined lines. It is all, in its simple, breezy, pillow-fight-in-the- 
dormitory way, great fun—the sort of play to which uncles should 
take their younger nieces, and nephews their older aunts. Mr. Hugh 
Wakefield’s Admiral is an amiable time-server, Mr. Roger Maxwell 
zives an appropriately vinous sketch of a Tory Member for vintage 
Portsmouth, and Miss Pamela Matthews and Miss Eve Ashley are 
soth very good as the lovely girls. The two impostors are played 
with immense verve by Messrs. Hukert Gregg and Bill Gates ; capital 
ooling, I suppose you might call it, but there is a world of differ- 
ence between comic acting and a display of infectious high spirits, 
and of this Mr. Gregg and Mr. Gates, like many of their contem- 
poraries, seemed blissfully—at times almost too blissfully—unaware. 

. * * 7 

The raw material of Life with Father was originally life—life as 
lived by the late Mr. Clarence Day’s family in New York 60 or 70 
years ago. This raw material was refined into a series of articles in 
the New Yorker during the 1930’s, and these, published in book 
form, achieved great popularity. A further process of refinement 
adapted these domestic tranches de vie for the American stage, 
where their success has been phenomenal; and now at last—not 
without suffering a sea-change, since the players who interpret 
them are no longer Americans—Mr. Day’s childhood memories have 
reached a London theatre. 

Family life on the stage is pretty well bound to be entertaining. 
At the Savoy the Day family provide plenty of simple amusement, 
but do not entirely persuade us that they were ever meant for 
export. The jokes and allusions have a long way, both in space and 
time, to travel and they do not all travel well. Mr. Leslie Banks’ 
explosive patriarch never quite comes to life, or at any rate to the 
life so vividly remembered by Mr. Day, and though Miss Sophie 
Stewart paints a most beguiling portrait of his consort’s artless 
cunning the whole ménage on Madison Avenue remains obstinately 


“ Off the 
* Life 


New). 
Apollo.) 


semi-animate. We remember how much we liked the book, we gy 
to remember how many years Life with Father has been running 
in America; but we see only an English cast trying, and on the 
whole failing, to transplant a success which seems, somehow, jp 
have left its roots behind. PETER FLEMING, 


THE CINEMA 


“ The Yearling.” (Empire) “ Dear Murderer.” (Odeon, Marble Arch) 


The Yearling is an appealing film, easy on the heart and easy op 
the eyes. It tells a simple story of a farmer, his wife and son living, 
or to be more exact striving to live, in the wild Florida backwoods 
of the last century. Parallel to the battle with the recalcitrant earth 
is fought the first battle of adolescence, for the son adopts a litte 
fawn, lavishes on it all his love, and when it is grown and eats the 
young wheat, the family’s winter food, is forced by his father to 
shoot it. He is taught early that “ each man kills the thing he loves,” 
Claude Jarman, Jnr., as the boy, gives a performance of great quality, 
and his agony of tears and helplessness before the first harsh impact 
of disillusionment moved me to tears and helplessness myself. Surely 
no more cruel choice can be placed before a little boy than that of 
murdering a pet animal or starving. And quite as surely did Master 
Jarman not require the assistance of heavenly choirs to make his 
points. On the contrary. If it is at all possible to believe that smal] 
boys converse lengthily with animals, and talk to other boys about 
angels sitting on clouds, all credulity is swept aside if these whims- 
calities are accompanied by celestial humming. Starry thoughts do not 
need to be underlined. They are sufficiently embarrassing au naturel, 

Gregory Peck and Jane Wyman as the parents give an impression 
of solid real people, the one still young at heart and hopeful, the 
other embittered by the loss of her children, sharp and unloving 
because she does not dare to love again. Here is poverty, the inevit- 
able elemental disaster, the everyday struggle of man against nature; 
yet it is this nature, the lurking venom of which seems deliciously 
remote from Leicester Square, that furnishes the greatest delight of 
The Yearling. To my mind the picture is stolen by the scenery, by 
what for a better word can best be described as atmosphere. It is 
green and lush and full of those hot sounds we English cannot define 
but which we automatically associate with the deep south ; hot 
cries from the trees and hot throat-clearings from the grass, not to 
mention those sultry boomings from the river bank. Technicolor 
has done a magn.ficent job, too, and I would give my soul to walk in 
those tall woods with the sun filtering through the branches froma 
puff-clouded sky, to run shouting down the green rides with large 
white birds rising up from under my feet, to drink from the dappled 
Streams, to lie in the pink flowers. 

* * 7 * 

What astonishes me about most thrillers, whether they be on stage, 
screen or paper, is the nonchalant way people take the news of violent 
death. Maybe they give a little shriek and have to sit down for 3 
while, but quite soon they are bustling about looking for clues in 
each other’s pockets, making love, eating large meals and arranging 
the flowers. Dear Murderer does nothing to restrain my astonish- 
ment. I cannot help feeling that had I been Miss Greta Gynt, and 
my husband had murdered my first lover and pinned the blame on 
to my second, I should have been shaken, were it ever so slightly 
Were I ever so hard-boiled, ever so full of guile, ever so pleased 
with the poisoned nightcap I had just mixed for him, I doubt whether 
I should greet him with a “ Well, dear, you look dreadfully tired, 
come and put your feet up”; or if, with horrid cunning, I did 9, 
the greeting would be strained. To live with a murderer whos 
murder one is plotting cannot be too easy on the nerves, and, even 
if I didn’t look as mad as I actually was, I feel that something, 2 
je ne sais quoi, would have happened to my face. But Miss Gynt 
passes through the most searing experiences with as much emotion 
as a Vogue patiern. Thank heavens the two victims, Mr. Dennis 
Price and Mr. Maxwell Reed, register a certain agitation at the 
thought of their respective fates. 

Mr. Eric Portman as the possessive husband, gives a workmanlike 
performance, and up to the murder, a really ingenious foolprod 
murder, the film is extremely exciting. There are no subtleties of 
the camera, but suspense is engendered by the story itself. After 
Mr. Price is in the gas oven and Mr Jack Warner, as the police 
inspector, arrives to take up the case, we return to the familiar paths 
of detection ; the letter in the waste-paper basket, the planted evi- 
dence, the questionings and the final judgements. Personally ! 
would have liked Mr. Portman to have got away with his murdet, 
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the ingenuity of which richly deserved success, and then in the 

interests of justice to have been killed by an ice-cream tricycle. 

Genius, however perverted, should be allowed to triumph, if only 

for a few moments. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Ir ought by rights to have been an eventful week with “ the greatest 
musical event of all time” starting on June 7th, for that is how the 
advertisements describe the series of concerts which are to take place 
in the Harringay Arena during the next four weeks. The list of 
conductors and soloists is impressive, the programmes less so and 
the Harringay Arena least of all. Music critics should be getting 
jnto training for their far-flung festival activities later in the summer, 
and orchestral concerts at Harringay and opera at Lewes are a good 
preparation for the circular tour which may take them to Chelten- 
ham, Edinburgh, Gloucester Norwich and Leeds. I suppose 
Harringay is the antipode to Bayreuth—and none the worse for that 
—but it is disconcerting for one brought up in the tail-end of the 
ivory tower tradition. I had a ringside seat for the first night, though 
I moved later to where the ices were being hawked and really heard 
better there though the large, flat arena with a comparatively low 
roof played odd tricks with the sound and deadened the impact on 
the ear, so that Rossini, Beethoven and Wagner sounded oddly alike. 
Paolo Silveri was audible when he faced me, and Solomon’s 
Beethoven sounded excellently played when it was not obscured by 
varidus eXtraneous sounds ; but music at Harringay is a technical 
feat and no more a pleasure than music at the Albert Halli—which 
is not even a technical feat, but is much less trouble to reach. 

José Iturbi is a pianist with a quite remarkable range and sense 
of tone colour, and I was sorry that he gave so exclusively popular 
a programme at the Albert Hall on June sth. Chopin is not his 
music, for, like many Spanish musicians, he seems to find the Italian 
cantabile element in music difficult to manage. Rhythm and colour 
his playing certainly has, but line, on the whole, not; and it was 
therefore surprising that, in a dull programme, what stood out was 
the beautiful moulding of the first movement of the “ Moonlight ” 
sonata, while Albeniz’s Navarra sounded oddly colourless. It is in 
any case a miracle if a pianist can bring any interest to a programme 
of ancient chestnuts played in the Albert Halli, where the vast majority 
of fine points are inevitably lost and the audience applauds equally 
hysterically after each number provided only that it is familiar 
enough. MartTIN COoOpPer. 


ART 
IMPERCEPTIBLY the great century of French painting begins to slip 
into perspective. No less splendid do the great peaks of high adven- 
ture seem in more objective retrospect, but very much more tired and 
passionless seem the unoriginal works of the valleys—the works 
conceived by the camp-followers in the shadow of the mountains. 
One can see this, 2 think, in the exhibition called “ Bonnard and his 
French Contemporaries ” at the Lefevre Gallery. On the one hand 
half-a-dozen superb pictures by Utrillo, by Modigliani, Rouault, 
Picasso and Bonnard himself reassure us that the glory was not only 
a delusion induced by high-pressure publicists. On the other hand, 
the ineptitude of the back row of the Fauve and Cubist chorus 
seems to be rivalled only by that of the Sunday painters. The 
flashy Derains, a real stinker of a Chirico, the witty scarf-designs 
of Dufy, a shallow Matisse—are these more than dross which will 
in time be thrown out by the ever-passing moment? They are not 
their authors’ best work, of course, and generalisations are therefore 
unfair, but it is more clear than ever that in painting for posterity, 
honesty is not merely the best, but the only, policy. Bonnard 
himself was supremely honest. No theoretician, he was intelligent 
enough to remain unswayed by movements he did not understand, 
and his integrity is transparently displayed in sixteen canvases 
ranging from 1896 to 1932. ‘They are gracious and intimate, 
unselfconscious and kindly. The sweetness of their colour says that 
life is good after all. It is perhaps for this reason—as with the 
Victorian novelists—that Bonnard’s steck tcday is higher than ever. 
* * * * 

Several of the smaller galleries are trying to bridge the gap 
between the purchase of picture-books and the purchase of pictures. 
The Phoenix Gallery, for instance, is holding a second edition of 
its “Pictures for Short Pockets,” while Messrs. Heal’s—allowing 
themselves a top limit of £30—have managed to produce a small 
show of very respectable quality. It is all to the good that work by 
Eileen Agar, Michael Ayrton, Prunella Clough, Humphrey Spender 
and others of equal talent should be seen and enjoyed by people who 
do not dare to brave the citadels of Bond Street. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


IN common with a great many other people, I used to consider 
Saint Joan Mr. Shaw’s masterpiece. Of late years my opinion has 
changed, and last week’s broadcast in World Theatre confirmed me 
in my doubts. Indeed, hearing the play by radio—and it broadcasts 
exceedingly well—brought into sharp focus the cause of my 
dissatisfaction. The core and essence of Joan’s achievement was, 
surely, the mysterious power she possessed to make men do her 
bidding—men of all sorts and conditions, from the most ignorant 
of common soldiers to the Dauphin of France himself, What was 
her secret? My complaint is that Mr. Shaw makes no attempt to 
answer the question; indeed, he shamelessly evades it. Several of 
his characters remark, “ There’s something about the girl,” or words 
to that effect, but we are never told, nor shown, what that some- 
thing is. The truth is, I suppose, that Mr. Shaw, with characteristic 
zest in his self-appointed office as champion of the unpopular, was 
more interested to explain the motives of the Maid’s judges than 
to explain the Maid herself. They have been execrated by history; 
she has been canonised, Thus it is that the cathedral and trial 
scenes, with their conflict of beliefs and clash of ideologies, were 
immensely impressive on the air, while the earlier scenes, depicting 
the successive stages of Joan’s triumph, were, I thought, rather 
less convincing. Val Gielgud, the producer, had at his command 
a cast of uniform excellence. Miss Constance Cummings gave a 
splendidly vital performance as Joan, but her Joan was merely a 
peasant girl, with hardly a glimmer of the spirituality which the 
real Joan must have possessed, Personally—and quite unreasonably 
—I found that her accent and intonation sometimes jarred. But 
did not Sir John Squire once suggest that Mr. Shaw’s Joan was more 
American than French? 


13; 


* * 7 + 


Like the Scotsman of legend, the Third Programme jokes with 
difficulty. Its latest effort in this direction, the Barsley-Worsley 
Guide to Britain, was better than some, but still missed its target. 
It seemed to me to take an unconscionable time to get going, and 
no sooner had it settled down into its stride than it reached the end 
of its allotted time and tamely petered out, ending “ not with a bang 
but a whimper.” At first I thought it was going to fall as flat 
as so many Third Programme pleasantries have done, but the second 
half was a vast improvement on the first. There was some genuinely 
effective satire in the sketch of a verger showing a party of American 
tourists round “ St. Jude’s the Obscure,” in the nationalised hiking 
episode, in the folk-song burlesques, and in the presentation of 
football pools as the national sport of rural England. But the whole 
thing sprawled, untidily and formlessly. Pulled together and 
tightened up, it might have been a really antertaining piece of 
tomfoolery; as it was, it was merely a collection of bits and pieces, 
too many of which lacked sparkle and wit. 


* * * * 


I don’t know how old W. J. Turner was when he wrote The Man 
vho ate the Popomack, but it seems to me to be obviously a young 
man’s play. It is so full of ideas that they come bubbling out 
with an exuberance that sometimes makes for incoherence. The 
performance broadcast in the Third Programme on Saturday was 
a recording of the production put out in the Home Service some 
months ago. How such a play managed to stray into the Home 
Service when its spiritual home is clearly the Third Programme, I 
cannot imagine. But whether one listened to it with a full apprecia- 
tion of its philosophical content, or merely as a lark, it was an 
exhilarating experience. In some respects I thought the production 
was a little lacking in clarity; now and again I found myself not 
quite sure which character was speaking. 


a. * * * 


Introducing London Magazine, which succeeds In Town Tonight 
on Saturday evenings in the Home Service, the Lord Mayor 
suggested that it should aim at giving listeners “ some idea of the 
greatness, the power and the fascination of London.” If it is to 
realise this high aim it will have to improve on the first issue, in 
which the only really first-rate item was a talk by a road-sweeper 
whose name I could not catch. At any rate, the new programme 
seems to have renounced some of the more blatant inanities of In 
Town Tonight; but why, oh why, is an audience of studio stooges 
considered necessary? 


L. C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO 
GREATER LONDON 


Smr,—On page 611 of The Spectator, dated May 30th, I read that 
“London’s population is at present increasing at the alarming rate of 
half-a-million a year.” For the truth of this statement I cannot speak, 
but of its implications I feel somebody should ; if that rate of increase 
continues, Greater London will in twenty years from now have doubled 
its population and will contain half the people of this country. I am 
no expert—no town-planner, no statistician, no economist; and I hope 
those who are may refute this conclusion or show that in the event such 
a change would not be disastrous. But a rate of increase only one-tenth 
of that suggested would be appalling ; and not Mr. Silkin himself will 
convince me that his present placebos are equal to the disease. Clearly 
most of the annual increase is due to an influx of provincials. What 
attracts them? The desire to be at the hub of things, to feel the throb 
of the great wen running through them ? Pus cells in an abscess ? In 
this provincial city (which I think is far too big) every kind of job 
is open to a man ; I can within ten minutes reach any one of six theatres, 
any one of fifty cinemas; ~ can regularly hear an excellent orchestra ; I 
can visit libraries, art galleries, museums good enough for all but the 
most fastidious. Also, within two minutes’ walk of my home in the 
suburbs there is a field and there are cows grazing in it. When I read 
in my local newspapers that so-and-so has been married in such-and-such 
a church, it is most probable that I shall know the church, just possible 
that I shall know so-and-so. sull have some roots in a community. 
What Greater Londoner can say the same of himself? Greater 
Londoners, indeed! They were better called the little provincials. 
Doubtless there are heights «.f intellect and of society which I could scale 
only in London ; but one does not aspire to heights which are surrounded 
by the exhaled miasima of 20,000,000 lungs. 

To say that the problem can be solved by building satellite towns is 
to say that an abscess can be cured by squeezing the pus into surround- 
ing tissues ; the result is a septicaemia, and as yet we have no penicillin 
for the body of a nation, :tili less for its soul. But have we not a kind 
of scalpel? Perhaps our collective unconscious mind is wiser than we 
know: with our right hand we build our crazy metropolis and with our 
left we toy with the atom bomb. A psychiatrist might indulge in some 
tautology on the subject. The rational sclutions are clear. First, we 
should divert some of the Londonward drifters on to the land of this 
country. If it is said that an urban clerk does not make a good farm- 
worker, I shall reply that any man, put down in the middle of a field 
and told plainly and repeatedly that if he does not till it he will starve, 
will work very well indeed ; and, if he won't, he deserves to starve. 
Such men could be temporarily accommodated in the many large houses 
now empty ; better that than make them into museum pieces of a dying 
culture. Second, the rest of the drifters and a good part of London’s 
present populace should be settled—by inducement if possible, by force 
if necessary—in towns and villages none of which should be within a 
hundred miles of the capital. I would prefer 5,000,000 disgruntled, 
uncomfortably housed but scattered Englishmen now to 5,000,000 huddled 
English corpses in a few years time. Others may not, and they are 
free to differ. Third, and this is the best and most durable solution, 
we should with all haste ship a few million of our population to cther 
Empire countries, using the means I spoke of earlier. Our present 
difficulties are due basically to an overcrowding of this country; as 
the Dominions are under-populated, the remedy is obvious. I have no 
doubt there are many, many Europeans, especially in Germany, and 
even more Japanese who would sell their very souls to be allowed to 
settle in the Empire ; and I can’t for the life of me see what right we 
have to deny them their wish when the Dominions can absorb settlers 
and the Mother Country will not supply them. The present trickle of 
emigrants is no more than that.. We can either drift into an effete and 
doomed metropolis or we can choose to revivify our Empire with some 
of the same blood which first gave it life; and, if the Commonwealth 
countries do not choose to be revivified at the rate we should maintain, 
we can but wish them well of their wide, open spaces; they are wide 
open in more senses than one. 

As I have suggested, the migration io the Thames is one symptom 
of a national disease ; and, reading the papers, reading of the strikes, 
the shortages, the conferences, the revisions of canon law, one is inclined 
to despair of our ever curing it. By we can try to do so. We can try 
making an appeal to the spirit of adventure in our people instead of :o 
that niggling fear so miserably epitomised in the slogan, “We work 
The problem is urgent, and it is huge. I knew it was urgent 
it was so huge until I read that 


or want.” 
after Hiroshima; I did not know 
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THE EDITOR 


sentence in your paper. My first instinct on reading it was to pack 
my bags and go, for I do not wish my life to be ended in a holocaust 
of psychopaths. I could myself lead a fairly comfortable existence if | 
remained in this country ; but, in case my sincerity is in doubt, | State 
that I am ready to go overseas in the first shipload and under the come 
unpleasant conditions as many of us endured in war-time. What we 
did then was not done that London might grow until it should hold 
more people than the whole of Canada or Australia, and then lie Waiting 
for the bombs while they were crying out too late for men with whom 
to defend themselves. I am a provincial, but I am also a citizen of an 
Empire and not unconscious of my heritage.—Yours faithfully, 
30B Muirhead Avenuc, Liverpool, 13. S. Bravsnaw, 


THE ITALIAN COLONIES 


, Strn,—The Foreign Minister’s decision, a year ago, to postpone further 


consideration of the disposal of the Italian colonies in Africa for twelve 
months was, however convenient to themselves, nighly damaging to the 
populations concerned. It prolonged for another year the uncertainty 
and insecurity of a temporary war-time régime, and frustrated the people’s 
desire and need to settle down, politically and economically, to permanent 
future régimes. Will the next decisions, cue to be made shortly, one 
understands, after an international commis3ion has visited the territories, 
be any wiser or more generous ? Or will these populations still be 
sacrificed, helpless and friendless, to the mutual suspicions, the interests, 
the bargaining adroitness of the Powers? These Arabs, Berbers, Eritreans 
and Somals have, surely, the same right to a free and progressive life 
as any other peoples: the accident of war placed them under British 
administrations, with which they have -o-operated loyally and patiently; 
their future is now to be settled. It is perfectly easy to discover what 
are their allegiances, aspirations and capacities, and what are their internal 
loyalties and cleavages. The information is fully and objectively recorded 
here in London, and even more fully available in the countries them- 
selves ; there need be no mysteries, and there should be no misunder- 
standings or propaganda distortions about what these peoples desire for 
their own future. 

Such self-determination, which is unlikely to be wholly unreasonable 
Or impracticable, should surely be the determining criterion. The 
political units thus created might indeed be inefficient, financially feeble. 
certainly defenceless ; but they wiil have, even so, a far better chance 
of tranquillity, and will do far more credit to the decency and wisdom 
of their creators (in this case the Big Four), and will contain the seeds 
of far fewer future troubles (including major international troubles), 
than an unpopular imposed settlement retiecting, for instance, French 
dislike of Arab nationalism, Russian desire for a finger in the African 
pie, British need for bases, crude Ethiopian imperialism, Italian hanker- 
ing after regained outlets, and all the rest. And if they want trustees 
or helpers or advisers, let themselves choose them. Each of the terr- 
tories has its particular features and problems, nor will the solution in 
any of them be quite as easy, perhaps, as the above over-simplification 
may suggest. But it is safe to say that nine-tenths of the difficulties 
and dangers will vanish if the advantage of the people themselves, as 
conceived by themselves, be once and for all accepted as the paramount 


guide. I for one feel no confidence at all that it will be so accepted— 
Yours faithfully, STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG. 
Rollers, Tadley, Basingstoke, Hants. » 


ANIMAL BREEDING 


Sirn—Mr. Alec Hobson assures us that from 1948 onwards entries of 
milking cattle at the “ Royal” will be restricted “to those of a minimum 
standard of performance.” This is a step, but only a small step, in the 
right direction. .As we all know, almost any animal can be induced 
to achieve such standards, given enough of that skilful care and feeding 
which is lavished on stock being prepared for a big event; but it does 
not follow that it would do so under commercial conditions. Nor does it 
follow that the entries will be placed according to their performance, except 
in the milking trials. So far as confirmation is concerned, the standard 
at the “ Royal” is such that no one would normally exhibit an animal 
unsatisfactory in essentials. Thus, the judges being hard put to it 
choose the leaders, the final placing is almost bound to depend on their 
evaluation of minor differences or irrelevant points. 

There are, however, more serious objections to the present show system, 
none of which can be met by the introduction of qualifying standards 
which will, in effect, merely restrict entries. Firstly, it is competitive; 
it is assumed that an animal placed first is better (for what?) than that 
placed second even though judges may differ. No animal jis good, let 
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glone best, in any absolute sense ; it can only be good for a given purpose 
in given circumstances. The truth is that we lack what the old breeders 
ysed to call “a sincere standard of excellence,” based on all-round profit- 
ability over a long period, and including some measure of the, relationship 
petween costs (food, labour and management) and output (quality and 
quantity). The show animal, or for that matter the record-breaker of any 
kind, is too seldom the most useful economic proposition under normal 
farming conditions. 

Most important is the fact that we should be concerned neither with 
appearance nor performance, but with breeding value. It does not 
matter, to my mind, whether or not the pedigree animal performs better 
than the non-pedigree, though it should reach a satisfactory standard 
under good commercial conditions. What does matter is that we should 
be able to rely on its breeding true for whatever qualities we require. 
The fact that it has won its class gives us no evidence that it will breed 
similar winners, whether in appearance or performance. And as for 
“milk pedigrees,” Mr. Hobson will be indeed fortunate if he is able 
to find more than a very small number which offer any sort of guarantee 
of breeding value. Information as to the performance of the unselected 
progeny of near relatives is the exception, rather than the rule, in this 
country today. But if he should discover enough such pedigrees, he 
might hold a competition for them alone without the young bulls. Space 
does not permit that I should cffer suggestions here for alternatives to 
the present system, especially as many have been made elsewhere. It is 
a tragedy that, so far as livestock is concerned, the “ Royal” should be 
content to hold what are really herdsmen’s competitions, and that instead 
of “ practice with science ” we should see “ practice without science.” The 
difficulties are great which stand jn the way of reform, but the opportunity 
is greater.—Yours faithfully, E. R. Cocurane. 

Fresden, Highworth, Wiltshire. 


THE BEST IN EDUCATION 


Sirn—The figures regarding winners of Oxford and Cambridge opef 
scholarships given by Mr. Huni and discussed by Dr. Maxwell Garnett 
awe doubtless true, and Mr. Hurt does well to stress the superior cultural 
and administrative quality of independent governing bodies as compared 

t 2uthorities of our counties—and especially of 


with the local education 
of our county boroughs. Hewever, neither of your correspondents men- 


tions what is by far the biggest factor operating against the ex-primary 
school-boy of promising iniclligence and ambition, viz., the retardation 
to which he is subjecied between the ages of eight and eleven im regard 
to subjects of study. During this three-year span he does no Latin or 


French, and is nowadays not allowed to riake any approach to English 
grammar, The last deprivation proves by far the greatest of his hand'- 
caps in beginning the proper language work of the secondary school. 
It is well known that the same ignorance of basic grammatical ter- 
minology and function also makes it hac ler to teach him mathematics 
and science. He has had no precision training of any kind except, 
perhaps, in arithmetic —and the level of his attainment here again tends 
to fall. Before reaching the secondary school he does, of course, no 
algebra and no geometry whatever. It is easy to verify that at eleven- 
plus he has missed more than three thousand lessoris in English grammar, 
Latin, French, algebra and geometry—lessons which are given as core- 
discipline in any reputable preparatory school. 

However good the State grammar school may be, and however hard 
boys and masters may work there, the carlier retardation is of so decisive 
1 nature that only the occasional genius in such schools can cover in 
seven years (11 to 18) a subject-range for which independent schools 
have ten years (8 to 18). All standards in the State grammar schools 
tend to be lower for the above reasons principally, though there are 
others ; and they have no staff to spare for coaching specially able boys 
from the beginning, as well as in the VIth form. After twenty years 
of public-school teaching and fifteen years as headmaster of a maintained 
grammar school, I know beyond a’ shadow of doubt that the root of the 
trouble is in the primary school, and that there will never be a semblance 
of equal opportunity for all until the Ministry of Education treats the 
8-11 age-groups seriously, drops some part of the present school-time 
allocations to weaving, raffia-work, book-binding, gardening, spray- 
painting, &c., so beloved of faddist inspectors, and returns to a Victorian 
discipline in language and mathematics. Recovery of morale depends 
m this forsaking of false gods and soft paths no less than does the poor 
bey’s opportunity to show his intellectual quality and serve his country 
in professions of good standing.—Yours faithfully, W. W. FLETCHER. 

High School for Boys, Middlesbrough. 

Sik,—Mr. Rex Knight enjoins Dr. Garnett and myself, and presumably 
Janus too, to be ready despite our Cambridge origins to recognise the 
merits of other universities than our own and Oxford. So we ought, 
especially as it would be a serious matter to mislead the many sixth 
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formers who show their fitness for the best in sducation by reading your 
paper. But it is the fact that while Oxford and Cambridge together 
offer about 600 scholarships and exhibitions yearly, London awards only 
some 40. So whatever preference the pupils of L.C.C. schools may 
entertain, most of them will try, as do the most able boys from all parts 
of England, to obtain an award at Oxford or Cambridge, where the 
endowments are more ample. It may also be remarked, however, that a 
speaker- who addressed the Association of University Teachers in con- 
ference recently deplored the prestige enjoyed by Oxford and Cambridge 
in comparison with other universities and hoped to see the latter levelled 
up to the standard of the older universities, much as I wish to see the 
local education authorities’ grammar schools raised to the level of those 
which are better endowed. The moral in both cases seems to be that 
there is an intimate connection, even in the world of education, between 
money ‘and prestige.—Yours faithfully, J. W. Hunt. 
95 The Drive Mansions, Fulham Road, S.W 6. 


Sir,—You have allowed me to make my point: it is in the public interest 
to ensure that all the ablest boys and girls for whom there is room in the 
universities and who desire a university education should be properly 
prepared for it in secondary schools of the highest type. I ask no more. 
Still, if I may make two comments on Mr. Hunt’s last letter, they are 
these. First, he thinks my proportion of able children is not large enough ; 
but it was not, as he thinks, five per cent. of the grammar-school children— 
it was five per cent. of the whole age-group—for whom I demanded the 
best secondary education ; and English universities only had room for 
two per cent. of the age-group in 1938 and are only asked by the Barlow 
Report to double that figure. Second, Mr. Hunt fears that higher secondary 
schools, such as Rugby or Manchester Grammar School, “ might easily 
become an intellectual forcing-house”; but surely there is littl danger 
of the best of our English schools giving up Plato's belief that the 
guardians of the State should be full-blooded human beings as well as 
trained minds.—Yours faithfully, MAXWELL GARNETT. 
37 Park Town, Oxford. 


FAITH AND MUSIC 


Sir,—I have read Martin Cooper’s article on Brahms’s German Requiem 
several times and cannot decide whether it is supposed to be serious 
criticism of music or crude Catholic propaganda; whichever it may be 
it contains a maxifhum of prejudice with a minimum of logic. He says, 
“Belief generates warmth and suggests colour, whether it is the belief 
of a Catholic or a Communist, Agnosticism is the coolest of states of 
mind.” But before he says this, he says, “It is only possible to speak 
of the ‘Protestant-Bachish’ quality of the work in the that 
Brahms’s text represents a further step in the process of negation, another 
milestone on the road from Catholicism to agnosticism in which orthodox 
Protestantism represent the first stages. The Protestant believes much 
less about the future life, confesses himself more agnostic than the 
Catholic, . . . Brahms believes less than the orthodox Protestant.” Well, 
well, well! Is this choice bit of nonsense from Bruno’s Catholic Belief ? 
A Protestant, as Martin Cooper will discover, if he will consult a good 
dictionary, is one who affirms a truth. Protestantism is affirmative and 
positive, not agnostic, and I have never met a Protestant who had any- 
thing agnostic about him ; the two terms are incompatible. But when 
after sneering at this “ Protestant-Bachish” quality, built, according 
to Martin Cooper, on agnosticism, he says, “ Brahms believes less than 
the orthodox Protestant,” he just makes himself ridiculous. If one man 
Bach) in answer to a question says, “I don’t know,” how can a second 
man (Brahms) know still less what the answer is? Yet this is tust what 
Martin Cooper says. He puts himself an a level with the puzzled 
school-boy who said, “If once nowt’s nowt, twice nowt must be summat 
But if Martin Cooper had first written what I have first quoted he 
might have realised that, however eager he might have been to indulge 
in Catholic propaganda by libelling Protestants, he was blowing his 
own case sky-high, for where in the whole realm of music can he find 
more of that warmth and colour which he says are generated by belief 
than in the “ Protestant-Bachish” music at which he sneers ? Mozart 
and Haydn Catholics) and Beethoven regarded Handel as the 
greatest of them all. What would they have said of Bach if they had 
known him as we do? No Catholic musician has ever touched the 
sublime heights of faith and conviction reached by the two great flowers 
of the Protestant Reformation, Bach and Handel. An agnostic could never 
have written either Messiah or the Mass in B minor, to name only two 
works of Protestant-Bachish quality, and, what is more, no Catholic 
could have done so, yet both blaze with the warmth and colour we are 
told comes from belief. Bach said, “ Figured bass is the whole foundation 
of music the result being an agreeable harmony to the glory of God 
and a justifiable gratification of the senses; for the sole end and aim 
of general bass, like that of all music, should be nothing else than God's 
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glory and pleasant recreations. Where this object is not kept in view 
there can be no true music but an infernal scraping and bawling.” I 
strongly commend the last four words to Martin Cooper, as the same 
effect can be obtained outside the realm of music.—Yours, &c., 
J. BEAUMONT PERCIVAL. 
50 Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


MARKETING WHEAT 


Sir,—Mr. Gunther Stein mentions U.S. speculation in wheat as a cause 
of current high prices. Speculation, with the safeguards practised by 
all the leading world’s “futures” markets today, is an important factor 
in matching supply to demand. The only alternatives which officials have 
to offer are an immense financial burden on the whole country and the 
“ever-normal granary,” neither of which, in my opinion, is desirable. 
I do not believe in officially-owned wheat stocks as any guarantee of a 
sufficient and continual supply movement. The essential reserves would 
always be subject to pressure by idealists for immediate distribution. In 
a world of over 2,000,000,000 people, there would always be a case for 
sending wheat to some quarter or another of the globe, and, even if these 
claims were withstood, farmers would always want to draw on the official 
wheat stocks to feed their animals as soon as feeding-stuffs became a 
little scarce or a little dear. Experience has proved that it js immensely 
difficult for Governments to keep hold of wheat not immediately required 
for the normal trade in bread grain. The more I think about the inter- 
national wheat trade and of the uncertain elements of production, con- 
sumption and rate of marketing, the more I marvel at the extreme skill 
with which the open market was fashioned. Nothing the officials have to 
offer can in any way compete with it in efficiency for dealing with 
situations which are constantly changing. Today we find that Govern- 
ments, with all the nation’s wealth behind them, are bewildered and 
baffled by the problems which the grain trade has successfully tackled 
for generations.—Yours faithfully, S. G. RIBBEN. 
“Corn Trade News,” 37 Victoria Street, Liverpool, 1. 


OUR DUTY IN GERMANY 


Sir,—Having read with sympathy and respect your article and the suc- 
ceeding correspondence on Hunger in Germany, I believe many of those 
with first-hand experience of conditions in Germany, such as I do not 
possess, might confirm my opinion that maladministration of the British 
and American zones is incurable without a readjustment of our national 
attitudes to the moral responsibilities which we assumed at the time of 
“unconditional surrender.” During the last two weeks, more than two 
years after the German armed forces surrendered, the Press has been 
reporting the arrest of batches of German women for the sole apparent 
reason that they are the wives of leading German political bosses who 
have already been tried and sentenced by the Allies. Meanwhile there 
has been a report, in connection with Lord Jowitt’s tour in the British 
zone, that some 20,000 more Germans are due for prosecution on the 
ground that they belonged to proscribed organisations. As I write I 
can see men on pass from the large local concentration camp, who belong 
to: the thousands of P.o.W.s still enslaved in our country, and even 
deprived of other specific natural rights besides liberty. I dare say many 
people find it as irritating and pointless to be reminded of these facts as 
Germans now being “ denazified ” found it to be reminded of the injustice, 
bullying and violence that went on during the Nazi régime before the 
large-scale atrocities committed during the years of war. But it seems 
right to seek an occasional opportunity to keep protests against these 
abuses on record. In our present environment I do not envy colleagues 
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in the teaching profession whose business it is to expound the develop. 

ment of English political and legal standards. It is possible to fee] More at 

ease in dealing with the history of States in which Fichte and Arakcheey 

rather than Wilberforce introduced the preoccupations of ninteenth-century 

government.—Yours truly, MICHAL Vyvyay, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE POLICEMAN’S LOT 

S1r,—Your interesting article on the health of policemen was brought 
to my notice by some friends who maintained that conditions jn the 
force could not be as bad as suggested by your correspondent. During 
last year I was working in a busy central Londor hospital’s casualty 
department, and I came to know well many police officers who, in the 
course of their duty, brought to the department people who had collapsed 
in the streets and the victims of street accidents. They brought in, too, 
the riff-raff of London, and the victims of assaults and, more frequently, 
suicides and attempted suicides. This side of police-work comes to the 
notice of few, and I take this opportunity of saying how much I admired 
the tact and kindness with which these officers dealt with these dis. 
tressed people and their frequently distraught relatives. Yet I am sure 
that all is not well in the force. Many of the officers expressed frank 
dissatisfaction with the conditions of service and with many of the petty 
restrictions and regulations. An especially common complaint was the 
frequent disturbance of the day-time off-duty when an officer on night 
duty had to attend court. On many occasions they explained that it 
required a superhuman effort not to move up a side street or tum a 
blind eye if some offence occurred just as the hour for off-duty arrived, 
To go to the scene of disturbance or accident would mean being late 
off duty and possibly having to forgo sleep in order to return to give 
evidence in court, where they might be kept hanging around for many 
hours before they were called. 

I do not suggest that many police officers fail in their duty, but I do 
maintain that a system that rewards conscientious attention to duty by 
irksome further duties in off-duty time is wrong. It is not in the public 
interest. For at present, with our depleted police force, it is essential 
that each man show the maximum efficiency ; he should not be dis- 
couraged in any way. In all fields of administration, including hespitals, 
it is easy to take the simple way; it is easy to avoid taking immens 
trouble in changing complex arrangements merely for the sake of one 
patient, or for one police officer. Yet it is this extra effort which means 
so much to the individual patient concerned—and would mean so much 
to the individual police officer. I cannot believe that it is not possible 
by administrative skill to improve the lot of the ordinary police officer; 
I believe that a measure of the efficiency of any administration is its 
willingness and ability 10 make constant readjustment. From what I 
have seen of the London policeman, I am sure ne is worthy of more 
considerate treatment.—I am, yours faithfully, O. L. Wane. 

129 Gower Street, W.C. I. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


Sir.—Canon Roger Lloyd contributed an understanding article to The 
Spectator of May 30th, dealing with the Catholic Church in France and 
her relations with the industrial workers. He entitled it Pays de Mission? 
The very inclusion of the question mark shows Canon Lloyd’s care for 
accuracy. As for the latter part of the article, where the findings of the 
French priests’ book, France, Pays de Mission ? are related to the Church 
of England and her problems, it would be out of place—here—to offer 
any observations. But, had space allowed,*perhaps Canon Lloyd might 
have referred to two other books which put that of the abbés Godin and 
Daniel in a somewhat different perspective. He does remark that there 
is “the other France of the countryside where conditions are totally 
different,” but he might have mentioned thereupon the recent book by 
the abbé Boulard, Problémes missionnaires de la France rurale. And he 
would have redressed the balance still further, and in relation 
specifically industrial areas, had he mentioned the work of the Mission 
de France launched by the French hierarchy in 1941 ; this is one of the 
several practical and constructive facts to be set alongside M. ’abbe 
Godin’s more analytical treatment. Perhaps Canon Lloyd will forgive 
one slip in his article being pointed out. The French Christian Workers’ 
Unions or more accurately the Confédération Francaise de Travailleurs 
Chrétiens (C.F.T.C.), did not stem from the J.O.C., but antedated it 
by a decade; and it is unusual to refer, as he does, to the Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne in the plural.—Yours faithfully, 
R. C. Gorman, S_J. 





Farm Street Church, 114 Mount Street, W. 1. 


Sir.—The article Pays de Mission ?, written by Canon Roger Lloyd, 
which you published on May 30th, is of considerable interest to all 
who are studying current French history. It is, no doubt, an admirable 
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gummary of the book written by two French priests, but the reference 
to the French Christian Workers’ Unions needs further explanation. 
Canon Lloyd suggests that these unions were “hewn” from the “ rock,” 
about ten years old, known as the Jociste Movement. The truth is 
that these unions are at least forty or fifty years old. They are mainly 
composed of Roman Catholic workers. The approximate numbers of the 
members of the trade unions within the Confédération Générale du 
Travail are authoritatively stated to be abovt 6,000,000 and of the 
so-called Christian Workers’ Unions between 700,000 and 800,000, at 
the present time.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Maresfield, Yateley, Camberley, Surrey. 


B. S. TOWNROE. 


Sir.—I am distressed to think that Father Carey Elwes could have read 
my article, Pays de Mission?, as meaning that I shared the outrageous 
view that in France “everyone who is trying to work for better social 
conditions must of necessity expect to find the whole body of the Church 
arrayed against him.” Naturally I believe nothing of the sort. Far from 
jt But there are those who do believe it—as a superstition—because 
they know no better, just as it is also superstitiously believed that if you 
are a Socialist you must also be an atheist. It was these two common 
superstitions in continental Left-wing circles which I was summarising.— 
Yours, &c., RoGER LLoyp. 
Cheyney 


THE BIBLE: A NEW TRANSLATION 


Sm,—In A Spectator’s Notebook of May 16th, Janus asked whether 
the proposal made by the Bishop of Durham in the recent Convocation 
of York bore “any relation to the work already going forward under the 
chairmanship of the Bishop of Truro?” I am happy to say that the 
reference was to precisely that work. It is only at a very preliminary 
stage ; and an inter-denominational committee is in the process of being 
formed in conjunction with the University Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The committee hopes to set the great work in motion. The 
Bishop of Durham’s proposal in the Northern Convocation and a similar 
proposal in the Southern have secured the approval of both Convocations 
for official representatives of the Church of England to sit upon this inter 
denominational committee. The meetings at which I had the honour of 
taking the chair were two exploratory meetings of the committee in 
process of being formed.—Yours sincerely, J. W. Truron. 
Lis Escop., Truro. 


A REVISED NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Sirn,—No wonder Mr. St. John Ervine always puts such gusto into the 
singing of those lines about frustrating politics and confounding knavish 
tricks, since he himself, and Janus, would appear to be the joint and 
only begetters of what, though assuredly not contemptible, is a .sad 
come-down after the grand, soul-lifting second verse of our National 
Anthem, with its swelling exordium of 
“O Lord our God, arise!” 
and its crashing climax of 
“Confound their politics! 

Frustrate their knavish tricks 
which helped to keep us in heart about this time seven years ago, and 
is not without a use for some of us even now. It is all very well for 
the Minister of Fuel to pursue his war against Christian housewives 
by contemptuously misquoting, as well as taking in vain, words that to 
them are the most solemn and sacred ever spoken; but I do think that 
Mr. Ervine (whom I hope and believe to be a hundred-plus-Ulster per 
cent. Protestant loyalist) might be a little more tender with what Mr. 
Shinwell’s supporters would probably call “ Gawdsave.” Not to speak 
of our beloved, and normally infallible, Janus!—Yours faithfully, 

The Oaks, Berkhamsted, Herts. EsmME WINGFIELDE-STRATFORD. 


Court, The Close, Winchester. 


” 


Sir,—May I ‘be allowed to support the renewed demand for a revision 
of the National Anthem, which changing circumstances make more 
pertinent and urgent now than when the matter was debated some years 
ago apropos of the offer by Lady Jeans, through The Poetry Review, of a 
substantial prize (which was not awarded) for substitutes for the ghastly 
last two stanzas. We then warmly commended the already existing alter- 
native verses by Mr. Thomas Thornely, the veteran Cambridge poet, who 
happily survives in the early nineties, and whose suggestions admirably 
meet today’s most urgent need, not only because of the increasing dis- 
quiet, almost disgust, at bellicose utterances so out of tune with our 
professed wish to draw nations together and abate animosities,: but 
also from the altered status of the Dominions and their splendid contri- 
the two world wars which entitled them to 
GALLOWAY KYLE 
(Editor, Poetry Review). 


butions to our success in 
inclusion in the Anthem.—yYours, &c., 
33 Portman Square, W. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


OnE of the Ministers has been bragging about the great number of 
fruit-tree stocks imported during the past year. It is, of course, much 
to the good that our orchards should have the opportunity of increase. 
We grow too little fruit and too few cider apples, and especially too 
few perry pears ; but why should we have to import such stocks? France 
has supplied us for generations with the greater number of apple-stocks 
used for grafting, especially ir the cider country. We have quite neglected 
this part of the nurseryman’s art. A few years ago a great cider-maker 
decided to try to grow his own stocks, atid was himself astounded at 
his initial success. From the «eeds he sowed (out of the refuse of his 
factory) the shoots came up as thick as grass blades. You would have 
said that every seed must have germinated. Contiguous young trees 
grew over a band some tw® yards broad and some 200 yards in length ; 
and thereafter when transplanted they grew very rapidly. Yet even 
after such a demonstration we still pay other countries for our supplies. 
Why? 


Dew Ponds 

Men of science are beginning to do for dew ponds what they have 
done, or think they have done, for water-divining. They argue that dew 
could only at the best supply not more than .0002, or some such absurd 
figure, to the ponds which often contain a good many inches of water 
over a wide space. In some places signs of trenches dug from a con- 
siderable watershed have apparently been discovered. I find it difficult to 
accept this rationalising. The only dew ponds I have ever been familiar 
with certainly were not supplied by any means from any watershed, and 
were continuously supplied with water in dry periods. Local belief in 
them is solid. Water-divining is en another plane. The art was first 
used for tracking criminals and detecting buried treasures, and used at 
a later date for finding water. The most ardent professional dowser 
of my acquaintance once said to me: “A knowledge of geology is a 
great help”! and the ingenuous confession much weakened my own 
faith, However, there are successful architects who still use dowsers 
and believe thoroughly in their findings. 


Norfolk Magpies 

A number of accounts reached me during a recent visit to Gloucester 
shire of the increase in the number of magpies and a corresponding 
increase in the boldness of their thievery. A similar experience is now 
recorded from Norfolk. It seems, according to the year’s record (a 
singularly interesting pamphlet) of the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, that 
one flock of between thirty and forty was flushed from a hedge-row. 
The, magpie is an amusing bird; but, as has been noticed in France, 
where the species 2lmost monopolises some areas, the more magpies 
and crows the fewer small birds. Nearly all the crow tribe—with the 
rook as the least criminal—are death to nests and young birds ; and 
perhaps I may risk a list in order of criminality: carrion crow, magpie, 
jay, jackdaw, rook and raven. I have seen members of the first pair 
destroy young chicks, and I think they are by a good interval the most 
destructive. 
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“Cast not a Clout... 

Those who obeyed the old, old maxim: “Cast not a clout till May 
be out,” must have suffered horribly, whether “ May ” means the menth 
or, as some hold, the flower. The blossom was past its best when the 
month ended, following the example of a host of other plants, which 
looked like being very late but hurried to their peak at unprecedented 
speed. Many things designated “ May” often wait till June: the white- 
thorn, the May-fly and the May-weed. This spring, which promised to 
be one of the latest in the records, all of these flourished in their name- 
It happened that I saw the first of the dog-roses on the last 


Teday the 


month. 
day of May, though doubtless many were out days earlier. 
garden is rather more than up-to-date. 


In My Garden 

The gardener has plenty of evidence for estimating the effects of a 
hard winter on insect life. He has had to be very busy—with Derris 
dust, if wise—on his gooseberries and small fruit. He has probably 
seen great numbers of queen wasps—probably on his cotoneaster flowers 
—and daddy long-legs are legion. On the other hand, roses have 
seldom—at any rate in some districts—been quite so free of green fly. 
They are as few as the greea caterpillars are multitudinous on the oaks. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Freedom as a Panacea 


The Great Challenge. 





By Louis Fischer. (Cape. 18s.) 

THE writing of commentaries on current affairs has always been a 
dangerous trade; a little less dangerous today than in the past, 
because of the decline in critical standards and the adoption of 
amnesia as a substitute for reflective judgement, but dangerous all 
the same. You can now find in the second-hand book boxes a 
number of prophetic works whose authors, in some cases if not all, 
would prefer to have had them pulped. Me. Louis Fischer does not 
wholly escape the risks of the business. What is, at the moment, 
the most topical of his themes, the Indian situation, is the one which 
shows his prophetic powers at their lowest, shows him most the 
victim of jargon and of limited equipment. And some of the same 
weakness is observable in other sections of the book. The account 
of England in war-time has an oddly belated air, and though Mr. 
Fischer (as he tells us) surprised his English friends by his readi- 
ness to ask questions of the man in the street, he shows in his 
narrative too great a faith in what he learned from more or less 
eminent persons and a fondness for revealing clichés like “ manor 
house.” (Is the word ever used outside books on mediaeval history 
and bad translations from the Russian?) 

But despite these faults and a certain carelessness in detail, in 
names and dates, and a fondness for the American habit of imposing 
initials on people who get on quite well without them, like Mr. 
Herbert Morrison for instance, despite too, too much personal 
reminiscence of war-time journeys, Mr. Fischer’s book is worth 
reading. First of all, it is a very American book. Mr. Fischer is 
an internationalist; he has been a Zionist; he has served in the 
British Army. But his approach is sturdily American There is the 
characteristic American belicf in words, in slogans. Too close an 
examination of the words might take the blcom off, and so it is not 
attempted. Yet it must be insisted that Mr. Fischer is merely vague 
and optimistic in his use of words; he is not sophistical. His key 
word is “freedom,” a word that is vague enough, but which is not 
capable of the infinitely varied transformations that it has undergone 
in the hands of modern forward-lookers. (Modern, in this sense, 
means men and women who went overboard in 1917 or 1918 and are 
still swimming to the distant scene which they saw in the kindly 
light of the ten days that shook the world.) Mr. Fischer, who was 
a very effective apologist for the Russian Revolution, has too much 
sense, too much integrity and too much knowledge to see in modern 
Russia a state where “freedom,” in any sense the word has had in 
the past, exists to anything like an adequate degree, and, little as 
there is of it, he sees no reason to believe that there will be more 
in any visible future. No, freedom for Mr. Fischer is the kind 
that mother used to make, the freedom of Jefferson and Mill, of 
Justice Holmes and (I imagine) of the Lenin of, say, State and 
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Revolution. It is not what passes for freedom in Stalin’s Russia, 
and, in his vivacious reproaches to Professor Laski, Mr. Fischer 
seems to me to be in the right. 

It is because he sees in Russia a great, servile, nationalist, corrupt 
and potentially aggressive State that Mr. Fischer is gloomy. He js 
still gloomier when he thinks how the policy of the United States 
and Great Britain has helped to spread Soviet rule by the con- 
cessions made at Yalta and Teheran, as well as by the hesitancies 
and sterility of British and American policy. He thinks that truth 
and courage will set us free. Perhaps they will, but the price of 
freedom will be very high. It is obvious, for instance, that the price of 
Indian freedom may be the loss of Indian unity. Mr. Fischer seems 
to have swallowed the Congress Party line right down to the sinker 
in his estimation of the importance of Mr. Jinnah and the Moslem 
League. His confidence that there is no real enmity between rural 
Moslems and Hindus reads oddly in the light of current news from 
the Punjab. It reads still more oddly when we contrast this 
optimism with the realism of Mr. Fischer’s account of Palestine. 
There he accepts the deplorable reality of Arab nationalism, and 
listens with sceptical pessimism to the official Zionist view that the 
clash between the peoples (or religions or cultures) is a minor matter. 
There he notes that for some Jews Palestine is a pis aller; for 
them the United States, not Zion, is the city of refuge—shut against 
them by Americans (Jews and Gentiles alike) who no doubt regard 
the crusading activities of Mr. Hecht with tolerant approval. But in 
“India” all is comparatively simple. There is to be universal 
education in a new common language. (What language?) -After 
all, Indian divisions are not racial. “ Ethnographically India is much 
more homogeneous than the Soviet Union or than Switzerland”! 
Really, Mr. Fischer! But -obviously South India is out of his 
ken, or he would not have let the Maharajah of Bikaner say that 
“ Mysore is an unimportant state.” And behind this gullibility lies 
the refusal to ask what is “India”. The India Mr. Fischer has in 
mind, the united India he saw, is a British creation; Indian unity 
and British rule have died together. That may show that each was 
unnatural and sterile, but Mr. Fischer who can see the credulity- 
begging character of British rule, its essential artificiality, does not 
allow enough for the fact that Indian unity may be of the same kind 

But behind the failure to examine the meaning of terms like 
India lies a deeper refusal. Why did India (or the Russian 
Revolution) lend itself to exploitation by the British (or by Stalin)? 
When all the wickedness of the villains is allowed for, there is 
something in the victims that deserves cooler analysis than it gets 
here. “I hate the oppressors less than I do their victims,” said 
Proudhon crossly. That was going too far, but we should consider 
more closely not only how far Stalin is a legitimate heir of Peter 
the Great but of Lenin, how far the NKVD is the legitimate heir 
of the OGPU, the Cheka, the Okhrana, of the whole Trotskyite 
doctrine of terror, and how far character-assassination and end- 
justifying-the-means polemics are un-Marxian or unlike the theory 


and practice of the great founder of the doctrine. 
D. W. Brocan. 


Another Great Victorian 
By Gerald Bullett. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


One cannot help wondering why Mr. Bullett tells us among his 
first remarks that, whereas other great Victprian novelists have held 
their place, indeed added to their number by the inclusion of that 
very dubious worthy Trollope (the pejorative adjectives are mine), 
George Eliot has “fallen from her pedestal.” Is this true? One 
would, on the whole, have thought that among the discerning at 
least, by which is meant those who make their own choice, in the 
better journals, and at the universities, which to some extent deter- 
mine the taste of the coming generation, George Eliot is rising in 
regard, and that Mr. Bullett’s own estimate of Middlemarch as 
possibly “the greatest English novel of its time” would provoke 
no violent dissent. But whatever the state of affairs may be, Mr. 
Bullett earns our gratitude by this workmanlike piece, in which the 
latest researches, mainly, to our shame be it said, the result of 
American interest and labours, are wholesomely digested. 

George Eliot, on any count, is great; she goes detp enough 
emotionally, and she had a trained mind. The objection to her, 
voiced by Henry James, that her moral preoccupations led her 
conceive her characters in the abstract rather than from observation, 
is, for three-quarters of the characters at least, not true. And in any 
event, is the creation of character the chief aim of every novelist? 
Cannot life be given one as the result of brooding upon life just as 
well as by “observing” character? After all, did Henry James 


George Eliot. 
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the reactions of the mind of a captive. 
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work in this way? His prefaces do not suggest it. It is not 
observation but imagination that matters (it was through imagination 
that Henry James worked), and in this George Eliot was not lacking. 
Of course, observation is in a sense the basis; but what had George 
Eliot not imagined about Maggie Tulliver, Mrs. Poyser, Casaubon, 
Lydgate and a dozen others? George Eliot, one would like to state 
quite plainly, is a great creative novelist. 


Mr. Bullett has shaped his biography in the French manner—Sa 
Vie, Son Oeuvre—quite rightly; for as himself a practising novelist 
he has a great deal to say about George Eliot’s work in a way which 
few biographers could manage; and very acute and interesting his 
»ybservations are. The “life” part is excellently done on the whole: 
It runs on with comment and discussion, with generalisations and 
asides, in just the right proportion, The thorny question of Marian 
Evans’s “ marriage” with Lewes is sensibly debated; her actions 
are beautifully related to her thoughts and her circumstances; after 
reading it we feel that we really “understand” George Eliot, so 
come to a consideration of her works properly equipped. 

If we are to believe the publisher’s wrapper—and those of a dozen 
other publishers—a first-rate biography is produced about once a 
month. This is manifestly (one would hope) not true. A first- 
rate biography appears once every ten years or so, to be optimistic; 
but it is true that a number of good, competent biographies are 
now appearing fairly often. Of these, Mr. Bullett’s is one. It 
is moreover—which some are not—readable, swiftly moving and 
witty, It is much above the average of belauded biographies, if 
only because Mr. Bullett uses, without abusing, his skill as a novelist 
to make George Eliot come alive. He is balanced, he can appreciate 
without becoming hagiographic, and he knows what graceful writing 
is. He is always not only humane—suspect word—but human; 
that is, he can condone without being patronising. Here is 
an instance, not perhaps the best, but one which illustrates the 
average. He has been discussing one of George Eliot’s letters, in 
which he says, “ She adds (something) with a smile.” He concludes : 
‘That reference to ‘an offended Deity’ tells its own tale, implies 
a new point of view. And we are glad of the smile: it has been 
1 long time coming.” 

It is, then, all the more pity that Mr. Bullett should now and 
again allow himself to utter what in the old days used to be called 
* bromides,” and so mar an otherwise pleasurable piece of work. 
It is a pity, for instance, that he should say, “The causes of what 
she was in maturity lie no doubt in her earliest years. We cannot 
hope to find those causes; nor could we if the available facts were 
far more numerous.” ‘That adds nothing, tells nothing, illuminates 
nothing; it is a bromide. There are others scattered here and there. 

And, we ask, need he have given us at some length his views, 
which we may or may not accept, of the proper attitude of an 
agnostic towards religion, a passage which somewhat distorts one 
portion of the book? One makes these complaints because Mr. 
Bullett’s is so nearly a really good biography that one is distressed 
that so skilled a writer should tend to bring the book down merely 
to the level of the acclaimed biographies of the last few years. 
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The Unadmirable Crichton 


Frank Harris: His Life and Adventures. With an Introduction by 
Grant Richards. (The Richards Press 25s.) 


Tuts book is an emasculated version of the autobiography which 
Frank Harris wrote in the last decade of his life. Although, to quote 
Hugh Kingsmill, “no one but a salamander would risk the stake for 
the accuracy of a single statement in Harris’s autobiography,” his 
one-time friends derived much entertainment from undotting the ?s 
and uncrossing the t’s and reading anywhere but on the lines of 
that work, What makes it one of the funniest books ever written jg 
the chaotic character of the writer. At one moment he is speaking 
in melting tones of the aon of Jesus, at the next he is telling q 
story that would have made Casanova blush. A paragraph on the 
mysticism of Blake is immediately followed by a passage that Rabelais 
would have paused upon. The present volume completely misses 
this engaging quality, which is absolutely essential to an under. 
standing of the author and an exact appreciation of his memoirs, 
It is as if Metin Kampf had been watered down in the hope of q 
brisk sale at a Liberal Summer School. It is as if Baron Miin- 
chausen, when he was shot out of the cannon, had landed on Primrose 
Hill instead of in the moon 

In these days, when several four-letter words that would have 
shocked our fathers in print are casually introduced into novels that 
are eagerly devoured by spinster aunts and hearty grandmothers, 
there is no reason why an almost unexpurgated edition of Harris’; 
autobiography should not be issued, But if no publisher dare risk 
that, we ought at least to be given a version that would clearly 
display the various aspects of his character as seen by himself. He 
was, it appears, a Hercules for strength and a Keats for sensibility, a 
Bayard for chivalry and a Captain Kidd for ferocity, a Macaulay 
for memory’ and a Rembrandt for portraiture, a Lucullus for 
indulgence and a Gandhi for abstinence, a Junius for invective and 
a St. Francis for charity, a Caruso and a Kean im posse, a 
Demosthenes and a Savonarola in esse, a Rockefeller-cum-Trotsky, 
a Casanova-cum-Christ, and the first person to recognise the 
importance of everyone and everything, from Shakespeare to 
aeroplanes. 

What makes Harris one of the outstanding oddities of all time 
is that he almost believed his protean picture of himself. He was 
quite incapable of distinguishing between truth and falsehood, and 
his memoirs, like his portraits of contemporaries, contain occasional 
scraps of fact, which are sometimes drawn from his own experience 
but more frequently lifted from the published reminiscences of 
others. The expert critic is shocked when he reads one of these 
scraps: he feels that Harris is not playing fair: it is like coming 
across a dollop of statistics in the story of Jack the Giant-Killer: 
it is hitting below the imagination, 

Peppered over the pages of his autobiography is the phrase “I 
don’t know why.” He uses it to suggest a subtle psychological 
undertone, but it is really the keynote of his work. He was hope- 
lessly at sea about himself, and never knew which of the following 
he would rather be: a great poet, financier, prophet, statesman, 
soldier, saint, lover, gourmet, explorer, hermit, boxer, reformer, 
nature-lover, athlete, orator, wine-expert or actor. He would very 
much have liked to be all of them, the result being that he was 
none of them. By touching life at many points, he failed to grapple 
with it at any point. And because he was so completely in the dark 
about himself, he was utterly ignorant of everyone else. All the 
subjects of his “ pen portraits” talk his own language and say what 
he puts into their mouths, never what entered into their heads. This 
is how he makes Colonel Burnaby, a typical public-school product of 
the "eighties, speak of himself: “ Life’s a more difficult game than 
we are apt to imagine in youth. Who could have had a better start 
than I? Fairly well born, with perfect health, great strength, 
height too and not so ugly as a wolf, as the French say; endowed 
besides with fair brains, good verbal memory, love of adventure and 
travel, and minded seriously to make the best of all my advantages 
At thirty-five invited to Windsor, a personage in society with an 
uncommon reputation and the position of a Colonel of the Guards, 
and at forty, through no crime, no fault of my own, an outlaw, aa 
outcast. ... Thank God, I know how to die!” All Harris’ 
characters talk like that, from Paul Kruger to Oscar Wilde, the simple 
explanation being that all Harris’s characters are Harris. 

Harris had one seemingly good quality and wrote one valuable book 
He often backed a man whose public stock was low, as in the 
case of Oscar Wilde, though one can never feel quite sure that he 
did not know the delinquent’s stock was bound to rise, when he 
could capitalise his investment, as in the case of Oscar Wilde. His 
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best work, The Man: Shakespeare, was largely taken from Gedérge 
Brandes, and what is original in it is inept: e.g., his contention that 
Macbeth is merely Hamlet in a kilt. But he did force people to 
realise that the man Shakespeare was inseparable from his work, 
and he had a flair for a fine phrase. His nature and gifts were pithily 
summed up by one who never ceased to like him. Hugh Kingsmill 
relates that when his brother described Harris to Bernard Shaw as 
second-rate, G.B.S. burst out: “ He is neither first-rate, ror second- 
rate, nor tenth-rate. He is just his horrible unique self.” 
HESKETH PEARSON. 


Poet of Shiraz 


Hafiz. Fifty Poems. Texts and Translation Collected, Introduced and 
Annotated by Arthur J. Arberry. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

‘THE revival of interest in poetry is one of the few encouraging portents 

in this troubled age. Hafiz, the greatest lyric poet of Persia, has long 

been a name to British poetry-lovers, and his work was first introduced 
to English readers by Sir William Jones in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Many translations followed, but Professor 

Arberry’s collection of English translations is easily the most important 

that has been published during this generation. Indeed, this is a 

book for everyone interested in poetry. 

The poetry of Hafiz, like that of Shakespeare, has an universal 
appeal. Born about 1320 in the city of Shiraz, the Persian poet 
lived in a troubled time, and much of his verse reflects the spiritual 
unease of his day. Hafiz himself had a difficult life. Although he 
had princely patrons like other Eastern poets he was never a rich 
man, and Professor Arberry in his scholarly introduction points out 
that he was forced to copy out other poet’s writings in order to earn 
money. Still, he loved Shiraz where he spent his life, and when he 
died he was buried in the rose-bower of Musalla on the banks of the 
Ruknabad—the river which runs by Shiraz and is so often celebrated 
in his poems. The poet is believed to have died in 1389, and to-day 
roses still fall on the carved tomb of a man who loved this flower 
above all others. 

Hafiz was an innovator. He took the traditional ghaza/—a literary 
form which in Professor Arberry’s words “ generally equated with 
the lyric: though perhaps the sonnet is in some respects a close 
equivalent ’—and revolutionised it. In his hands, “the mystical 
lyric on the one hand reached a summit of eloquence and beauty, 
and on the other manifested a simplicity all its own ’’—to quote 
Rida-zada Shafaq, a leading Persian critic. The traditional ghazal 
had been a comparatively short poem (usually declaimed to music) 
describing the pleasures of love and wine. Hafiz introduced the 
revolutionary idea that it might treat two or three themes simul- 
taneously and yet retain its unity. Typical of this treatment is Pro- 
fessor Arberry’s translation included in this volume: The Times are 
Out of Foint. 

“ Again the times are out of joint; and again 
For wine and the loved one’s languid glance I am fain. 
The wheel of fortune’s sphere is a marvellous thing: 
What next proud head to the lowly dust will it bring? ” 


The poems of Hafiz have had a tremendous influence over the 
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poetry of the Moslem world. Soon after his death, the Turkish 
poets of the Ottoman Empire were eagerly studying his ghazals 
and annotating his work. There 1s no doubt that the two great 
Ottoman poets, Fuzuli and Nedim, were directly influenced by Hafiz’s 
work. The old Moslem poets of India also owe a debt to Hafiz 
Even our own James Elroy Flecker was indirectly indebted to the 
Persian poet, for he admits that he studied the Turkish ghazals of 
Nedim and both Saadabad and the celebrated ghazal Yasmin in 
Hassan show this influence. 

In preparing this collection of Hafiz’s work, Professor Arberry has 
shown both discrimination and scholarship. His long introduction 
is admirable. Although little is actually known about Hafiz’s life, 
the professor has given a vivid picture of the historical background 
against which the poet lived. All Persia was in the throes of in- 
surrection and conflict. Even Shiraz did not escape, and Hafiz 
witnessed the rise and fall of princes and the growing power of 
Timur Lang. The poet did not live to see the great Khan at the 
gates of Shiraz, but the political unrest of his times coloured his 
poetry with pessimism and resignation. As Professor Arberry says: 
““We who have witnessed two world-wars, and have survived into 
what the journalists so appositely call the atomic age, are well placed 
to understand Hafiz and to appreciate the motives underlying his 
doctrine of intellectual nihilism. We can even understand how 
profoundly his philosophy differs from the hearty hedonism with 
which it has sometimes been confounded.” 

The author of this collection, who is Professor of Arabic in the 
University of London and an authority on his subject, has taken 
great pains in presenting Hafiz’s work. The Persian originals are 
printed before the fifty translations, and each poem is carefully 
annotated. A number of the translations are by Professor Arberry 
himself, but others are by Gertrude Bell, who published Poems from 
the Divan of Hafiz in 1897, Walter Leaf and Richard Le Gallienne, 
Commenting on the translations, Professor Arberry remarks: “It 
is abundantly obvious now—that Persian rhymes and rhythms are 
entirely inimitable in English,” and whilst Gertrude Bell’s are the 
best of the older translations I find the professor’s more modern 
renderings most satisfying. Eastern poetry as, a whole is better 
rendered into English in free verse than in rhymed couplets unless 
the translator is a Fitzgerald. 

At a time when the whole Middle East is demanding English books 
this new edition of Hafiz does honour to British publishing and 
scholarship and should find a welcome from all the Persian poet’s 
many admirers. DEREK PATMORE. 


Blitzed Westminster 


Westminster in War. By William Sansom. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


On the assumption that this was a book that had got to be written, 
no one could have done it better than Mr. William Sansom. He is 
level-headed.. He is proficient in under-statement. He writes with 
marked sensibility and with considerable evocative power. Listen 
to this excellent description of London streets, after the first blitz: 
“Now ‘in many streets foundations began to appear. Clean 
foundations, the maps of old kitchens, honeycombs of cellar. 
And rising above to either side the different colourea wallpapers 
of rooms that had once occupied the sky. The wallpapers re- 
sponded to the weather. They were powdered by blast, washed 
pale by rain, tempered with light soot: the result—delicate and 
beautiful colours, colours removed from the drawing-room and 
now nearer to the subtly weathered washes of a fishing port.” 
Describing the corpses littering Aldwych after the fall of a flying 
bomb he writes: “In the canyon of the Aldwych’s white masonry 
they were scattered like the victims of a massacre in some spacious 
curved arena”. Only occasionally—in the closing passage of the 
book, describing the ex-wardens’ enduring affection for blue over- 
coats and blue berets—does he lapse into sentimentality, and even 
then it is not unduly offensive. 

The topographical scope of the book is much wider than the title 
first suggests—for suppose we all think of Westminster as 
Parliament Square, the Abbey and Whitehall. In fact, as the author 
points out, Westminster stretches north to Oxford Street, east to 
Fetter Lane, westward to the Broad Walk and down through 
Lowndes Street and Lowndes Square to the river. The Government 
offices and the national monuments included in this area made it 
a natural target for bombs. 

Mr. Sansom also explains in his introduction that he has written 
this book as a record—for Londoners and visitors to London. 
It will certainly provide posterity with the major facts about 
Westminster in’ the war years. It is chronologically planned and 
he has exactly caught the atmosphere of that long period 1939—1945 : 
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the casual quality of the danger, the sirens wailing, the gunfire high 
up over Hyde Park, the untidy house-fronts, the stale crowds in 
Piccadilly, the grunting, latterly, of the flying-bombs. It is all there, 
with one solitary exception: there is no good analysis of the over- 
whelming, stultifying boredom of London in the war. It was easy 
for many people then, and for more now, to romanticise the blitz: 
to feel that we were all living under hideous conditions, with every 
day an adventure and each night a grim ordeal. In fact, the London 
air-raids seldom seemed really exciting or really horrific. Life was 
more limited and at times more precarious than before the war; but 
not more grandiose and certainly not more stimulating. Mr. Sansom 
returns from time to time to that well-worn theme—the new com- 
radeship born of the blitz, the sudden fellow-feeling of Londoners 
for one another, the day-to-day humanity of shelters and streets. 
Is it legitimate to wonder whether this is not, largely, a myth? 
Except for a few exacerbated taxi-drivers, Londoners have always 
seemed to me genial, helpful, friendly and humane. Why should 
one suppose one’s fellow-citizens, and this great city itself, underwent 
a spiritual rebirth as well as a baptism of fire? 
“ JAMES Pore-HENNESSY. 


Aerobatics and Arguments 
10s. 6d.) 


Lorp VANSITTART is hamstrung by the perversity of his pen. The 
sub-title of this his latest book is “A Policy for the Remnants of a 
Century,” the policy being the familiar proposal for the creation of 
a bloc of Western European States, This, whatever be thought of 
it, is a perfectly serious proposition, which obviously needs to be 
treated seriously if treated at all. Yet for two-thirds of the book 
Lord Vansittart’s chief aim seems to be to pack the maximum number 
of epigrams into a page. Few of them are good, many are 
plain silly, and the net effect, over and above the irritation which 
the accumulation of them inevitably causes, is to force the conclusion 
(unjustified, but unavoidable) that the .writer is consistently con- 
cerned first with form and only secondarily with content. In a 
book of this kind there is no sense in writing of “ Peter Panslavism,” 
or “In his [Goering’s] last histrionics he will be remembered, 
eclipsing Adolf, who perished below stairs in unconsummated 
wedlock with his painted Eva”; or “He [Hitler] was an earthy 
mongrel, heaven-sent to Hunnery because he promised plenteous 
gore”; or in referring to Hitler as “ Adolf Schicklgruber,” which he 
never was; or in coining words like “ Germanity ” or “ Russianity ” 
or “democratorship ” or “ Communazi.” 

All this is a pity, because Lord Vansittart has something definite 
to say, and when he consents to abandon quips and quirks as, notably, 
in his chapter ‘on France, he writes forcibly and persuasively. It is 
true that there is nothing very novel in the policy he expounds, the 
formation of a Western bloc, primarily economic, based largely on a 
close understanding between Britain and France. Plenty of serious 
persons have advocated that, but Lord Vansittart makes some new 
contributions to the discussion. He points out, unanswerably, that 
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in view of what Russia is doing in Eastern Europe she can mak 
no possible objection to a free association of States in Western 
Europe. If she does—well, she must. For Lord Vansittart believes, 
and he may quite well be right, that the right course is to ina 
once firm and good-humoured in relation to Russia, making it clea 
to her that we fully realise what she is aiming at—the addition of 
Germany to her Eastern European bloc and that we do not Propose 
to assent to that. He even thinks it would be a good thing to laugh 
at Russia sometimes, That seems doubtful. It may be better than 
reviling her; but there is no place for humour in Russia’s conception 
of international relations. : 
here is nothing impracticable in Lord Vansittart’s proposal; 
He has no intention of wasting time on visions of world-government 
He prefers to begin with the immediate, like the Belgium-Holland. 
Luxemburg negotiations and the Anglo-French alliance and go aon ty 
draw in, if possible, Scandinavia, Switzerland and Italy—all of which 
is brought nearer to realisation since Lord Vansittart wrote by the 
plan of economic aid for Europe sketched by the American Secretary 
of State at Harvard. I think Lord Vansittart underrates some of the 
difficulties, notably as regards France. Her internal troubles, notably 
the threat which the Communists constitute to her stability, very 
substantially diminish her value as one of the two chief pillars of g 
Western bloc, and her reluctance to unite her zone with the British 
and American in Germany casts some doubts on her zeal for 
co-operation with her neighbours. But these difficulties may be 
overcome, and their existence does not invalidate Lord Vansittart’s 
argument. He writes neither as alarmist nor as pessimist. He js 
more pessimistic indeed as regards the past than the future. To 
write, at the age of sixty-six, “at my age I cannot afford to wait 
long for peace, and before I go I should like something I have 
never had in my life—a glimpse of it” is a plain overstatement; 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first of the 
twentieth there was nothing, not really even the Boer War, to 
disturb the sense of peace in Britain. But as to Lord Vansittart’s 
main thesis, many people who have long resisted the idea of a 
Western bloc on the grounds that it meant a divided Europe have 
decided that that argument no longer counts in a Europe divided 
already by Russia. This book may well add to their number. 
WILson Harais, 


After Fascism 


The New Italy. By Muriel Grindrod. 
Affairs. 5s.) 


(Royal Institute of International 


Miss Grinprop has provided precisely what she set out to do, a 
fair-minded and accurate handbook to the Italy which has emerged 
after Fascism. ‘There is real need for such a thing, for Mussolini 
succeeded not only in promoting ignorance inside Italy but also in 
concealing a great deal about Italy itself from the outside world 
The importance of Italian resistance to the Germans is still 
insufficiently appreciated, and one reason for this may well be that 
the Fascist régime had deceived world opinion into forgetting the 
persistence with which men like the Rossellis or Gramsci or Bauer 
or Lussu, defied the tyranny of Fascist power. 

It is Miss Grindrod’s economic section which deserves most 
praise and may have most value in the long run. Certainly, although 
she was only able to trace developments up to the end of 1946, 
her readers will find that she throws a great deal of light upon the 
grave inflationary crisis which has overtaken Italy since last March. 
Future historians, who can hardly be expected to wade through all 
sorts of hasty and contradictory memoirs which flooded the post-war 
book-sellers’ shops, wili also feel particularly indebted to Miss 
Grindrod for her summing-up of bizarre, even sterile, episodes such 
as Badoglio’s forty-five days or the Neo-Fascist Republic of Salé 
Such phenomena have an interest of their own since in a sense they 
were unique, 

In judging Miss Grindrod’s achievement one can but admire the 
ability with which she has given substance to the shadows flitting 
across the stage of the entr’acte between the fall of Mussolini in 
1943 and the end of last year when the new constitution wai 
scarcely yet drafted. It is to be hoped that when the Constituent 
Assembly has approved the constitution she will be able to add 
some account of its labours and of their practical results. For not 
only Italy’s political, but also her administrative and educational, 
machinery are to be remodelled, and we shall be faced with a still 
newer Italy to consider. Even when the constitution has beet 
completed all the practical details will have to be worked out in 
fresh legislation. It might then be useful in a reference book of 
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this kind to have a few words of explanation of Italy’s judicial 
organisation. 

To anyone who has recently lived in Italy, two things would seem 
to be missing from Miss Grindrod’s book: first, some fuller 
indication of what is meant by the problem of the South, and second, 
some indication of the present relations between Church and State. 
Both are difficult questions for the foreigner to comprehend and yet 
an integral part of life in present-day Italy. With the limited space 
at her disposal Miss Grindrod was probably well advised only to 
refer to these complexities obliquely in her analyses of the respective 
programmes of the political parties, but they are more than mere 
subjects of political controversy; and, although they have existed 
approximately in their present shape since 1870, post-Fascist Italy 
is aware of them with a new intensity. 
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Fnglish Popular Traditional Art By Margaret Lambert and Enid 
Marx. Britain in Pictures Series, (Collins. 5s.) 


Tue problem with a book of this kind is where to begin and end— 
both in time and with the curiosities to be included. The writers 
have sensibly decided to ignore the Middle Ages, about which, as 
they say, much has been written already, and have limited themselves 
almost entirely to the last two centuries. But even then the choice 
is bewildering. For in this book “art” implies no aesthetic stan- 
dard ; tattooing, for example, is mentioned and the trick of getting 
a model ship into a bottle. Toy theatres,and chapbooks, valentines 
and figureheads, weathercocks and patchwork quilts—the outlets 
for this spontaneous untutored urge to decoration are inexhaustible ; 
and, as the writers point out, the Industrial Revolution by no means 
stifled it. The most diverse motifs are combined as the world 
changes and broadens. Canal-boat ornamentation adds to naive 
flowers the romantic Gothic castles that were fashionable in the 
second half of the eighteenth century when canals were being cut. 
Ostrich-farming in South Africa brings ostriches to join horses on the 
roundabouts. The writers describe British popular art as possess- 
ing forthrightness, gaiety, well-balanced design and delight in bright 
colours, but it must be confessed that many of the articles illustrated 
are quaint rather than anything else. Nevertheless, the range of 
crafts described gives a sense of exuberant human ingenuity ; and 
altogether these forty pages, summarising information which has 
never been collated before, present out-of-the-way facts with gusto 
and make all sorts of oddments interesting. 

In and Out Harris 
16s.) 


Forty Years of Parliament. By Sir Percy 


(Melrose. 
Str Percy Harris has spent twenty-five years in the House of 
Commons as a private Member, and private Mcmbers see quite as 
much of the game as Ministers, and from a much more detached 
point of view. Sir Percy saw a great deal, particularly in the ten 
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years from 1935 to 1945, in which he served as Chief Whip of the 
His book is of interest rather for 
its sidelights on personalities than for any profundity of political 
discussion, and there is rather a tendency to attribute well- -known 
observations to someone other than their reputed authors. It was 
for example, Mr. Baldwin, not “ someone in the gallery,” who said 
the members of the 1919 Parliament looked like a lot of hard-faceg 
men who had done well out of the war. One curious incident that 
finds record is an interview between Neville Chamberlain and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair in April, 1940, Sir Percy being also a Participant, 
in which the Prime Minister asked the Liberal leader whether he 
knew that his house at Caithness was in a prohibited area, that his 
telephone had been tapped, and that a recent conversation he had had 
with his colleague Harcourt Johnstone had been recorded. At the 
1945 election Sir Percy, like most Liberals, was beaten, but he had 
been a pillar of the L.C.C. before he went into Parliament in 1906, 
and now he is back there again at the age of 70 as one of a Pro. 
gressive party of two. So he may add an appendix to his memoirs 
yet. 

By-Ways of Cambridge History. . By F. 

University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

PerHars the most interesting passage in this varied collection of 
antiquarian studies occurs. in the chapter on High Stewards of 
Cambridge—the borough, not the University.. Cambridge was 
apparently the first borough to acquire a High Steward, in 1529, 
and though most of the earliest holders of the office had the mis- 
fortune to be beheaded in due course, they had many distinguished 
successors who escaped that fate—-among them Francis Bacon, Oliver 
Cromwell and Lord Macaulay. The note on the predecessor of the 
present High Steward (who is Dr. G. M. Trevelyan). begins: “ John 
Maynard Keynes . . . the twenty-ninth High Steward and the first 
born in the Borough, uniting in his parentage University and Borough, 
his father having been Rewgistrarv of the University and his mother 
Mayor of the Borough ” Both the former Registrary and the 
former Mayor still survive, and it is the latter who has delved into 
the by-ways of the intertwined history of the town and the University 
and now publishes the results of her labours. Her studies vary in 
interest, the introduction, consisting cf Mrs. Keynes’ own memories 
of the Cambridge from the days when she was one of the earliest 
students at Newnham, standing high on the list. Notes on the 
evolution of the Guildhall and the Market Place and on Nicholas 
Hawksmoor’s town plan for Cambridge in the seventeenth century 
(it never got farther than the paper he drew it on) may be placed 
claim to be of more than local 


A. ‘Keynes. Cambridge 


next. Some of the chapters cannot 

concern, but what is local to Cambridge (and, it is necessary to admit, 
Oxford) can quicken interest in readers scattered over the five 
continents and the seven seas. 

Music and Reason. Charles T. Smith. (Warts. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is 
eighteenth-century title. 


a very hot and angry little book, belying its elegant 
It is a review of the whole field of music 
in the light of a single disbelief which plainly amounts to an 
obsession with the author. The disbelief is in inspiration of any kind, 
chiefly musical, though it soon becomes clear that it is extended to 
all forms of supernaturalism. There is, Mr. Smith complains, a 
“ widespread notion that music has something spiritual in its nature,” 
and he is of course right. He, on the Sther hand, maintains that 
music owed nothing to the Christisn Church or to any form of 
religion except envisaged as a world of romance, a kind of operatic 
libretto used by composers on occasion. The subject maiter of 
Paradise Lost he considers “too crude to be worth a moment’s 
serious attention,” and he sclemnly makes his way through musical 
history cataloguing all the recorded anti-clerical or sceptical remarks 
of the great composers. Greatly though he admires Bach’s music, he 
interprets Bach’s piety as thinly disguised self-interest ; Haydn and 
Mozart are, of course, Freemasons (a debased superstition in itself 
surely?) not Catholics, and Beethoven’s “ Applaud, my friends, the 
comedy is over,” he quotes as referring to the admin’stration of the 
Last Sacrament! “Rationalism in sound” he considers to be the 
best definition of music, and in place of the hated “ spiritual” we 
are told of the Impressionist tone-poems of the early rgcos, “ This 
music has psychology.” Mr. Smith may be a rationalist, but he is 
certainly most unreasonable, and the special pleading, suggesti? 
falsi and suppressio veri in which he indulges to prove his thesis 
would do credit to what I feel sure he considers “ Jesuitical” 
cunning. Altogether an odd, old-fashioned little book, which would 
have been more in place in eighteenth-century France than in 
twentieth-century England. 
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Look Notes 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL’S war memoirs, the serial rights of which 
were recently the subject of a comment by Janus, will be published 
in book form by Cassell, who announce the first volume as appearing 
early in 1948. It will deal with the deterioration of the long 
“ armistice ” of 1919-39, Munich, the outbreak of war and the early 
phases when for the second time Mr, Churchill became First Lord 
of the Admiralty; and it will end at the time when he replaced 
Neville Chamberlain as Premier. The intention is for each volume, 
complete in itself and dealing with a complete phase, to bear its 
own individual title. 
a * * * 

Two books which, by coincidence, appear almost together and 
deal with very similar periods of the war are The Victory Campaign 
(Faber) and Britain at War: the Army V (Hutchinson). Both are 
by well-known war correspondents, the former by Strategicus, the 
latter by Major E. W. Sheppard. The Victory Campaign opens on 
May 11, 1944, with the allied campaign in Italy, and ends with the 
Japanese surrender. In a chapter on the Fihrerprinzip the author 
discusses some of the main lessons of the war. Major Sheppard, 
also dealing with events in Europe and the Far East, takes up the 
story a little later—in October, 1944—but he too writes of the 
remaining campaigns which ended with the final surrender in 
September, 1945. 

* * . * 

The study of records, the comparison of individual averages, the 
compiling ot figures for the sake of figures appears to be an 
enshrined pastime with the majority of those who follow the game of 
cricket. Quite a number of publications already exist with no 
purpose other than to cater for this statistical thirst. But there is 
probably room for others, and on June 16th Arnold publish Test 
Cricket Cavalcade, 1877-1946 by E. L. Roberts. This book, it appears, 
will offer the cricketer every figure and every record in connection 
with every test match wherever it has been played between the dates 
specified, often with the detailed scores. 

* * + * 

Letters to Malaya V, the third and concluding volume in a series 
of letters in verse, addressed by the author, Martyn Skinner, to a 
friend overseas, describes the coming of peace as seen by a poet 
who fears the ravages of commercialised civilisation on the English 
tradition. The previous volume, covering the early war years, won 
the 19044 Hawthornden Prize. Eustace and Hilary is the third novel 
in L.. P. Hartley’s trilogy which opened with The Shrimp and the 
Anemone and was continued by The Sixth Heaven. Putnam are 
the publishers of both books 

* + * * 

What is claimed to be the first book exclusively devoted to the 
mediaeval chantry movement is being published by Phoenix House 
this month. Its author, Mr. G. H. Cook, at present lecturer in archi- 
tecture at the City Literary Institute, not only describes in general 
terms the growth and decline of this chapter in English Church and 
social history, but he also records every known chantry chapel in 
England. The title of the book is Mediaeval Chantries and Chantry 
Chenels. G. W. 
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. . : 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
In the face of a situation which, to say the least of it, is confused 
investors are giving hope the benefit of certain doubts to the extent 
of refraining from selling even if there is little disposition to open yp 
speculative commitments. On the one hand, fuel uncertainties, the 
dollar shortage and the indications here and there of the Passing of 
the seller’s market all dictate caution. On the other, the abundance 
of funds seeking an outlet in a contracting field of investment, to- 
gether with the accumulating evidence that industrial companies can 
make handsome profits even on a limited turnover, do not sugges 
that there is any great hurry to sell. The stimulus of a rising gift. 
edged market has now disappeared and holiday influences are against 
an increase in turnover xc rising prices. I still feel, however, that 
the prcspect is gccd enough to justify a policy of selective buying. 
CABLE GROUP PROSPECTS 

Market reactions to the latest developments in the affairs of the 
Cable and Wireless group have, in my view, been somewhat irra- 
tional. Following the announcement of the dismissal of the petition 
to wind up the Eastern Telegraph Company the Preference stock 
of that undertak:ng has fallen from £125 to £115, but even so it 
stands higher than it should as a 3} per cent. Preference stock in 
a continuing bys ness. On the other hand, the 5} per cent. Prefer- 
ence stock of Cable and Wireless (Holding), which stood around 
£118 before the Eastern Telegraph decision was made known, moved 
up to only £124 and has subsequently fallen back to £119. My 
suggestion that a combined purchase of the two Preferences in the 
ratio of one Eastern Telegraph for two Cable (Holding) has there- 
fore resulted in a small loss up to the present. So far the market 
has failed to recognise the full implications of the Eastern Telegraph 
judgement. It seems to me to imply in: fairly clear terms that any 
petition to wind up Cable and Wireless (Holding) will stand very 
little chance of success, especially when one remembers that the 
holding company was formed not merely to hold investments in com- 
munications undertakings but also to hold a general portfolio. When 
the Government compensation stock has been received the holding 
company will become the possessor of investments on a very large 
scale. 

As a §} per cent Cumulative Preference stock in an investment 
trust, Cable and Wireless (Holding) Preference should surely be 
worth something nearer {140 than the present price of £119. The 
only uncertainty arises from any proposals which the directors may 
submit for rearranging the capital structure after the Government 
compensation stock has been received. It may well be that as part 
of a scheme of arrangement some repayment of capital may be 
decided upon, but I cannot imagine that anything will be done which 
would be tantamount to repaying Preference capital at par. To 
form a view as to the merits of Cable and Wireless (Holding) stock 
at today’s price is unusually difficult, especially after the mere main- 
tenance of the dividend at 4 per cent. and the omission of the special 
dividend of 5 per cent. I lean to the view that in present circum- 
stances the Preference stock is the more attractive purchase and that 
those who are holders of the Ordinary steck should safeguard their 
position by buying the Preference. 


A 9 PER CENT. YIELD 

It is an indicaticn of the apathetic state of markets that the sharp 
increases in profits and dividends announced by several companies 
have failed to find any real response in share prices. A striking 
example is provided by King’s Motors (Oxford), the motor agents 
and distributors. This company’s profits for the year to March 31st 
have risen from £48,697 to £97,415 and the Ordinary dividend 
is up from 4o per cent. to 80 per cent. In a reascnably favourable 
atmosphere such figures would have been the signal for a rise of 
several shillings in the 2s. Ordinary shares which were quoted before 
the dividend around 18s. They have moved up by only od. t 
18s. od., which still includes the 80 per cent. dividend, equivalent 
to nearly rod. a share net. At 18s. ex dividend the shares are yielding 
9 per cent., which seems to me to do much less than justice to the 
company’s position after making full allowance for the unusuall 
favourable conditions in which it has been operating. The 80 per 
cent. dividend represents a very conservative distribution of profits, 
the balance-sheet pcsition is strong and management is progressive. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WILL AM BEARDMORE & CO., LTD. 


Sir JaMES LirHGow, chairman of William Beardmore and Co., Limited, 
ny’s annual meeting in Glasgow on June 5th, stated that the 
demand for the company’s commercial products still remzins good. 

The failure of the Munistry of Fuel and Power to obtain from the 
individual miner an output the least approaching what he was accustomed 
to give to his individual employer, to which the chairman referred last 
year, has made itself even more manifest. Attempts are now being made 
to obscure the issue by suggesting the necessity for recruiiment of a 
personnel larger than was ever before employed on mining coal for home 
consumption. Fortunately much of the company’s production is now for 
purposes enjoying a high degree of priority. 

Continuing, he said Nationalisation has not produced cheaper, better 
and more abundant fuel. On the contrary, it seems necessary now to 
reconcile ourselves to dearer, poorer and scarcer supplies with all that 
that implies in the lowering of our industrial tempo and an automatic 
reduction of our national wealth. Even greater loss to the country’s 
industrial prosperity must inevitably follow the handing over to centralised 
political control of the highly technical iron and steel industry. This 
joss will be most acutely felt on Clydeside. The chairman, in referring to 
the accounts, indicated that he was satisfied the fixed assets were 
conservatively valued and would be able to hold their own in earning 
capacity with any in the trade. 

The liquidation of Newton Mines and Beardmore Diesels, two of the 
company’s subsidiaries, will produce fully £100,000 in cash more than 
the 1938 valuation in the balance-sheet, and he stated that the value of 
holdings in associated companies as shown in the balance-sheet was 
very substantially below the cash value today. 

Referring to the hope expressed twelve months ago that any doubts 
then existing as to the company’s liabilities in respect of taxation and 
as to the assets in the shape of unsettled Government accounts would 
by now be cleared up, the chairman stated that this hope had not been 
fully realised, but sufficient progress had been made for him to be able 
to assure stockholders that the figures included in the accounts for these 
items were conservative. Referring to the immensely strong financial 
position of the company the chairman said it was the declared policy 
of the board to conserve these ample resources until some opportunity 
irises Of utilising them in furthering the interests of the proprietors as 
well as of the trade of the country. The directors were determined to 
haintain the company’s plant and equipment to cover its existing lines of 
siness in the most efficient and up-to-date condition, 

[he report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 
MOST SATISFACTORY ACCOUNTS 











SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL’S SPEECH 





Tue forty-cighth ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Limited, was held on June 11th in London. ; 

Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., the chairman, in the couse of his 
speech, said: 

The accounts before you are, in my opinion, the most satisfactory and 
impressive ever submitted to a general meeting of this company. During 
1946, the Dunlop organisation throughout the world was engaged in the 
process of conversion from war to peace, and in spite of many difficulties 
this was, on the whole, satisfactorily carried forward. 

With regard to the plantations, the crop that is being harvested now 
exceeds the 1941 rate of production ; our most valuable business in the 
form of concentrated latex has been re-established, shipments being now 
comparable in quantity and quality with those of 1941. This had not 
been achieved without careful planning, heavy expenditure and the most 
strenuous work on the part of our staff in Malaya under most difficult 
conditions. 

SUCCESS OF PROGRESSIVE POLICY. 

An outstanding factor in our recovery has been our progressive policy 
in developing large areas of rubber planted with high-yielding strains 
of buddings or clonal seed. Practically the whole of these mature areas 
survived the period of occupation with little damage, and have, since 
tapping recommenced, produced an annual average rate considerably in 
excess of 1,000 Ibs. per acre. 

During the past year important developments have taken place in the 
rubber markets of the world. So far as this country and British producing 
areas are concerned, rubber was completely freed from Government con- 
trol with effect from January Ist, 1947. Bulk buying by the U.S.A. 
Government ceased as from March 3lst, but control of usage still con- 
tinues. I feel that we have now definitely reached the stage where the 
world rubber position can be discussed jn a clearer atmosphere—free from 
the effect of those artificial restrictions which have so fundamentally 
affected the world rubber position since the beginning of the war. 


TyrE DIVISION. 


Last year I expressed the hope that adjustments to the tyre rationing 
scheme would permit a wider distribution. By October, the scheduled 
output of Car Covers was reached, and output generally was at approxi- 
mately 93 per cent. of full normal capacity. This load was held for 
only two weeks, when reductions were necessary owing to difficulties in 
maintaining cord supplies. This and the acute shortage of some raw 
materials, particularly carbon black, have restricted the industry’s output, 
and tyres continue to be in short supply. The unavoidable shut-down 
during the earlier part of this year accentuated our difficulties, but by 
skilled distribution we succeeded in maintaining supplies to the public 
services and to the vehicle manufacturers. Cycle tyre production reached 
an all-time maximum, but here again output has been restricted until 
quite recently owing to cord shortage. 

We are gradually reinstating the variety and attractiveness of the 
normal ranges of Dunlop tyres, in place of the war-time ranges, and 
only the inadequate supply of a few essential materials stands in the way 
of tyres being made readily available to all. We sold all the tyres we 
could make, and in this connection you will be interested to know that 
the number of miles run by public service vehicles on Dunlop tyres was 
greater in 1946 than in any previous year of the company’s history. 

Starting early in the year natural rubber became more freely available, 
and continued reconversion from synthetic to natural was made, until by 
the third quarter practically all tyres had been changed back to natural 
rubber. Although we may be handicapped by shortages of material from 
time to time, this change has enabled the quality of our tyres to be 
improved, particularly in the giant range, and the tread life built into 
giant tyres has been appreciably increased. 

THE CountTry’s NEED. 

Production is our country’s greatest need today. We have laid our 
plans to increase Dunlop productivity and extend Dunlop activities as 
and when supplies of fuel, labour and materials permit. Organisation 
throughout the world, excluding (as for the moment we must) Germany 
and Japan, is well equipped to face whatever difficulties and opportunities 
the future may provide. ' 

Turning to the position which faces Britain as a whole, I need not 
remind you that our over-riding need is for a great increase of produc- 
tion, in order to pay for essential imports and to maintain our standard 
of life. This position is becoming daily more and more fully recognised. 
We have the necessary skill in management, design and craftsmanship ; 
our reputation for fair dealing and for high quality stands as high as 
ever ; and I am convinced that as soon as those engaged in our factories 
realise that production is not going to be continually held up by failure 
of essential supplies, they will respond to the nation’s need, and we shall 
achieve an output per worker surpassing in volume and value for money 
anything that has been accomplished in this country before. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adepted. 
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THREE CASTLES WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 
TOBERMORY, ISLE OF MULL 
CIGA RE TV ES (Electric Light. H. & C. Water Throughout. - 


Sun Parlour.) 
Spend your Holidays amid the Peace and 
Beauty of the Western Isles. Free Trout Fish- — 
ing; Hill Climbing; Deep Sea Fishing; Golf. 


Zz 
° 


lilustrated Brochure post free LEA 
on application to Hotel Manager 
ASI 


Phone : Tobermory 12 


Come and regain your youth! 


Dance and Dine, Sunbathe and Swim at Britain’s 
Finest Hotel. 


THE OCEAN HOTEL 
SANDOWN ISLE OF WIGHT 


@ Faces the Sea. @ Fully Licensed. — 
@ Dancing nightly to first- @ Terms from 10 gns. 
class London Bands. @ Reduced terms till July 
Tel. : 500. 14th. 


Children are Welcome (’ 


Sand castle competitions, Punch & Judy shows, kiddies’ concerts and 




















“There's no sweeter tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the * Three Castles’ ”’ 
W. M. Thackeray—‘ The Virginians” 




















































































y+ op op,: k 
a team of “ Uncles ” and “ Aunts ” to share your responsibilities. takin 
@. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobscoo Oo, (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. TT2I8W a ~~~ event 
i 
. oratic 
PERSONAL AMMOCES! —New ex-Govt, Hammocks, very, strong. Scnoor HOLIDAYS.—Lady with much Prep. school ex- = 
Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Lme | Curriage free. Satistaction or money back.—H. Conway, help Wyith supervislom” ‘x ts, 2 From 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines Box No. 1/- extra. | Lrp. (Dept. 2), 174, Stoke Newington Church St., N. 16. non-resident.-Bénee ‘Bossertme er-school age , Resident or the pI 
RiIsST, Royal Academy Exhibitor, paints miniatures INEN DRESSES BY LEODIAN_ Models to measure ‘TAIRS BLAZ os > o ury Road, Oxford ef 
4& trom photographs, £3 3s Guarantee given—Write, 4in Linen or Rayon from 89/6. Perfect fitting guaran- | & fami} ING “2 8 but ESCAPE certain for you and hav 
X, Smith's Booxstuil, Havant, Hants teed. Write to-day (postcard, please) for catalogue and DAVY ins (irrespective height of bedroom), if Automatic e 
Beeks BOUND.—Stagle volumes or small libraries re- patterns, Leootan, Lto, (SP 40), Union House, Bridge JouN ond tn cos; £10. Details 1d. stamp— be 
bound by hand im cen, leather and other materials Street, Leeds a SWEDISH & Co. (M chr.), Lrp.. Northwich 20, Cheshire eq 
ana damageu books repaired. Prices moderate, work N ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS.—Heal’s can now under. ; teacher and wife want to stay as paying guests direc 
finished quickly and personai attention.—C. L. JOHNSON, take repairs to metal bedsteads, . and metal = ast her’s or clergyman’s house (preterably in the ve 
lj, Coleridge Road, Crouch End N.8. spring mattresses.—Heat’s 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd. W. 1. — ryside) tor about four weeks from July 2nd.—Grateu in An 
| UOKS.—Out-vi-print works of au types available, in- N ESORICON pen: for — See no a Laroement. a ao ANvers ANDERSSON, H. A 
ludin SL ex 5, i oO equest. a ngenious scheme foi emory ea x2 . eden " 
pA : ‘ane (am, AR = = ee Speeches, Entertainments, etc Indispensable to Students. Lf — HOUSE UF JUAN ROBERTS, 20, and 22, Queen on dc 
YANC ER ‘SUFFERER, 472930.—Husband and wife both Publishers: RCM ‘LOGY 12 Lendon W dei Victoria Street, Reading (the home of good coffee and major 
Cancer sufferers, elderly and unable to work, in urgent | Ne! PARACHUTE MATERIAL all new. White only. elicious tea), has earned numerous medals, diplomas } 
need of special nourishment Please help These are but i Fine ality. Ideal sizes for making undersets, blouses, and trophies—including the coveted Championship Cup for respot 
two of the many sad cases for whom funds are urgently kiddies’ frocks. headsquares, pillow-cases, cushion covers, Roasting and Blending. Post orders receive same attention Sp 
required. Jewellery welcomed and sold.—NatioNaL Society ete. Suitable for embroidery and stencil work. Limited &s enjoyed by personal shoppers. For only 19s. a 34 th nons 
yor CaNcer RELigr, Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1 stocks 0 Order Now. Packed in £3 parcels. Post free. pecker of Pure Coffee will be sent you by return. Post [ree lonse 
1ARPETS, Tea, Cigars and Ivory Goods from India We Strict satisfaction or money refunded guarantee Cheques, HE LADYSMAID sells model gowns on commission vetoes 
C cater to individual customers in U.K.—Write for price etc.. to BRavLey Bros., Merchants, Willington, Bedford. without coupons. Alterations. Pending removal # toe 
lint to Muman’s Raza, Sucre, Trimulgherry (Dn) Fg N™ PARACHUTE MATERIAL, all new long pane:s, new premises, all enquiries to: 6, Derby Street, Curzon only { 
1LOCHE NEWS.—New Chase Gloches embody revols white only ideal for curtains, undies. nighties, Street, W.1. (GRO. 2475.) J 
C . »  timdinmenaen “The . a ubody revolu- | Gresses. blouses. No coupons. Price 25/- parcel, postage | !§°YPING and DUPLIC ATING.—Literary and Commercial 7 
tionary improvements. The V Hindle regulates | 8d.—Cetic anv Co.. Dept. 804 Chestnut Avenue. Bedford work undertaken; 12 years’ exp.; exc. refs., work te to ove 
perfect ventilation The new Panel Wire permits AYON SILK PARACHUTE MATERIAL.—No coupons, turned promptly; persona! service; terms reasonable.— he 
entire removal of top glass and instant access to crops jong panels, no cross-seams heavy weight, ideal for Watts. 8, Halifax Place Leeds 12. the G 
without lifting or shifting cloche Th fittings can making dresses, undies, curtains. Beautiful pastel shades, ?’U*YPING.—Moderate charges. Specialists bad writing. bee 
be supplied separately to convert your present cloches | eep Rose, Maroon, Canary, Gold, Sea Green, Turquoise 500 testimoniais.* Est. 1909.—Expepient Trina, 18, en | 
Write to-day for details to Cuase, Lrp., 33, The Grange, | (please state second choice) Price 30s. parcel Postage Markhouse Road, E17 KEY 4531 rill 
Chertsey, Surrey 8d CEetic ano Co (Dept 804), Chestnut Avenue, Bedford. NITING THE DISPERSED—Pictorial account of a great wi h 
YONNOISSEURS of antiques ahd fine art should now NAVE THE COUNTRYSIDE! Rally — Downs, humanitarian effort, which aroused outstanding a tigh 
C order the Special Extra Antique Dealers’ Fair Num- \ near Shere, Surrey, Sunday, June 22nd, 2.30 p.m. interest. How the European” Tracing Office of the World ug 
ber of The Connoisseur. ready in June This 138-page | Speakers: ARtHur BLENKINSOP M.P., Tox STEPHENSON, Ali Jewish Congress unites families, separated by war, perse- as th 
souvenir issue contains a fully-illustrated d ptive and ramblers and other country lovers welcome RAMBLERS’ cution. Open daily from 3.0 until Jume 23rd.—Maccabi S tha 
historical record of outstanding exhibits at t Fair, with Association, 20, Buckingham Street, W.C.2 House. 73, Compayne Gdns., N.W.6. Admission free roba’ 
fine colour plate From Bookshops and Bookstalls, price JILLON ou Verlaine, Giono ou Giraudoux, un livre proba: 
10s.; or price 10s. 9d. direct from the Pustisuens, 30, —————— ES a francaise s’achéte chez la Librairie Ancienne tion v 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.1 Moderne.—R. G. Bourton, 17, Gillingham Street, ‘i 
RESSES IN SPUN RAYON BY LEODIAN.—Models to VIC. 1583. Ask lists. case 
P re from 99s. 6d Perfect fitting guaranteed. OUNG Scientist seeks acccommodation ag 
Write ay (postcard, please) for catalogue and patterns. guest with small family, anywhere in Che the A 
—Leopian, Lip. (SP 41), Union House. Bridge Street, reasonable reach of Didsbury.—R. M. J. Ke . sella 
Leeds 2 Mount Crescent, Brentwood, Essex be the 
- k YASTERN World" India, Far East. Economics, art, - books, ua 
t 6. ¥ — eon 7 
4 travel. Mthly 1 yriy ct... W EDUCA I IONAL peop! le 


19 
ayNC YCLOPZADIA BRITANNICA, a “edn., with standard 
“, extra vols. 32 in 16, medium conditio n half-leather, 
12.—Tur Oncnags, Crescent Road, Reading 
NINANCE.-—Recionat Trust Lio Cc ifford Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 el lepbones REGent 5983 
and REGent 2914 
Y ENUINELY MATURED and PIl TERED CYDER (Sweet 
NW and Dry) in hygienicaliy cleaned casks Immediate 
delivery while s ed ¢ ope tor prices 
—STARDENS, 1, North yucester 
i; OW to Stop Smoking Sa e money. Safeguard health 
Thousands cured Send stamp for booklet of World 
Famous Remedy STANLEY “INSTI ute Ltp. (Dept. 11), 265, 
Strand, Londor 
NVISIBLE MENDING —Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
garments ir bly mended in two > laddered 
conn in three days. Call or send, m & is 
eLL INVISIBLE MeNnoers Lip 22. New Bond St., 1. 
T IS GUY'S TURN TO TA OFF ITS Ff o friends S \ s 
. rif pie Britain ae — sent the! wi felt ite in WSS S S Home Civil, Foreign Service, University Entrance, Hight 
response, to these appeals Hats are still needed = - ~ ELLINGTON PLACE HASTINGS te aa mtg etc _ Separate ——— a Tecent 
or small quantities. and will be accepted giadly by the W . under filteen visiting itors can be arrange 
‘ 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. WES. 6564. 


Avoese Seceerany. Guv's Hosnita London Bridge. 3.E 


LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR INHE RITAWS come 
English Literature is the world’s best s Famaegs 
are at your disposal in the new Course wri for “ne tain ¢ 
London Schoo] of Journalism by A. G. yng, famous ali 
author and broadcaster. Whether as @ means to serious progra 
study or as a guide and introduction to all that ts bes ~~“ 
in English, this course is ideal Other courses would 
Journalism, Story-writing, ete. Reduced fees. Fre : _— 
trom: Prospectus Dept., Lonpon ScHooL oF JovuRNaLise 
57, Gordon Square, W.C. 1 Mus 74. 
CKWORTH SCHOOL, nr PON TEFRACT YORES Th 
f (Co-educational boarding school conducted by e 
Society of Friends.)—Required for September, a 
Woman, preferably resident, to teach English to U 
waned, Burnham Scale salary.—Applications as soon # 
possible to the HEADMASTER for th 
SS’S Inpivivva. ‘Turrton FOR EXAMINATIONS— ™ 
without fee or obligation. Special courses . Zone 























